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JEFF CARLETON, cafeteria manager, serves up a meal from the 
college’s new cook to order bar to part-time faculty member Ellen 
Hanick. New food services are also appearing at Lawrence this 


semester. 


‘Virtual Haverhill 


alriving 


@ Footwear to Software 
task force aims to bring 
21st century to the 
Merrimack Valley 


By KEVIN KYLE 
Managing Editor 


ecades ago, Haverhill, known as the 
D “Queen Slipper City,” was one of the 

largest suppliers of footwear i in the 
United States. 

In fact, the Merrimack Valley was a 
major source of textiles and manufactured 
goods for much of the country. 

But the rise of foreign competition and 
cheap labor meant an end to the Valley’s 
position as one of the nation’s premier 
manufacturing areas. 

Forty years later, Haverhill and the Val- 
ley are still trying to lose the label of “former 
manufacturing leader.” 

Haverhill Mayor James Rurak has put 
together a committee known as the “Foot- 
wear to Software Task Force” in an attempt 
to erase that stigma. 

The 12-person committee’s charge will 
be to create a “Virtual Haverhill,” which 
will bring Haverhill and the Merrimack 
Valley to the forefront of the information 


Quote of the Day 


“There are deadlines in the 
contract, but that’s never 
stopped the state from 


breaking them before.” 
Arthur Barlas, 
page 1 


soon... 


age. 

The idea is to attract emerging and mid- 
size high-tech companies to the area with 
incentives proposed by the committee. 

The first is an information and technol- 
ogy infrastructure. 

This infrastructure would be created by 
“wiring” businesses, schools and homes 
together through the Internet, creating an 
electronic village the committee calls “Vir- 
tual Haverhill.” 

“We want to make a big effort to make 
Haverhill the software capital of the 
Merrimack Valley,” said Sandra Roberts, 


’ director, NECC Center for Business and 


Industry. 

“For this to happen, everyone has to get 
online,” Roberts said. 

- To help the city get online, the commit- 
tee has proposed the creation of the “Vir- 
tual Haverhill Tech Corps.” 

The Tech Corps would be made up of 
interested citizens and representatives of 
the business community and would be re- 
sponsible for wiring the homes, businesses 
and schools throughout the city with fiber- 
optic cable and telephone wire. 

Each location that comes online will be 
given or sold a web page designed by public 
school students with the help of profession- 
als from partner businesses. 

“That’s a goal we haven't started to 
achieve,” City Councilor John A. Michitson 


See HAVERHILL, page 4 | 


Salary equity 
study begins 
to move ahead 


Union members are 
both optimistic and 
concerned regarding the 
classification time table 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Editor 


he classification study agreed upon 
in the state’s contract with the teach 
ers union is beginning to take shape. 

With the process six months behind 
schedule, faculty has mixed feelings ofhope 
and fear. 

“Part of the reason it was delayed was 
because this process was more complicated 
than anticipated,” said Jim Bradley, profes- 
sor of psychology. 

“The Request for Proposal (RFP) ie gone 
out to the bidders, we just have to wait and 
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The RFP was completed Jan. 21 and sent 
out Jan. 31, which now opens the door for 
bidders to decide whether they want to 
handle the study. 

“Due to the kind oflazy way the state has 


had in awarding raises during the period of 
collective bargaining, which began in the 
early 70s, a lot of inequity has grown in the 
salary schedule,” said Peter Flynn, union 
president. 

“When you do fixed percentage progres- 
sion it’s an easier way of calculating raises 
for a large number of people, but it creates 
a situation where people at the bottom 
can’t get ahead,” he said. 

When the consultant is selected March 
28, he or she will develop a classification 
structure and establish guidelines for move- 
ment into the new structure. 

Because the process is six-months be- 
hind schedule, the original deadline of June 
30, as stated in the contract, was pushed 
forward. 

According to the new time table offered, 
the consultant hired has until Sept. 26 to 
submit his/her completed classification 
study report. 

“The plan is now rolling,” Bradley said. 
“The next phase is implementation.” 

It’s the implementation that many, in- 
cluding department chair of history and 
government Arthur Barlas, feel might take 
a long time. 

See BARLAS, page 4 


New congressman 
pushes education 


@ Says his record will 
differ greatly on this 
issue from Torkildsen’s 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Editor 


any cars in the NECC faculty park 
Mis lot sport the bumper sticker, 
“Privatize Weld.” U.S. Congress- 
man John Tierney (D), has taken notice of 
them and urges the people of Massachu- 
setts to keep a close eye on their governor. 

“There’s a real concern that he (Weld) 
could get to the point where he tries to 
convert community colleges into specialty 
schools,” Tierney said. 

There’s a possibility that state commu- 
nity colleges would have to name the one or 
two programs working well for them, and 
eliminate all of the others. Although it may 
never occur, Tierney has his concerns. 

Serving on a congressional subcommit- 
tee for higher education, Tierney shakes his 


head at the men- 
tion of Gov. Will- 
iam Weld. Tierney 
served on the Board 
of Trustees at Sa- 
lem State College 
and vehemently 
disagreed with the 
governor's views on 
many issues regard- 
ing public higher 
education. 

At last month’s 
state of the state 
address, Weld 
sounded supportive 
of public higher 
education, according to Tierney. The con- 
gressman, however, remains skeptical. 

“My reaction to the address was mild 
surprise. My estimation is that he isn’t 
supporting it,” he said. “We have to see if 
he’ll come around on this.” 

Some disturbing trends, as Tierney calls 
them, might bring severe changes to NECC 
See TIERNEY, page 4 
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Respect John Spurk’s memory 


Stop saying 
‘C-building’ 


@ NECC shows a lack of 
respect by continuing to 
call Spurk-building by 
its old name 


or two years NECC has shown a 
lack of respect for one ofits finest. 


In fall 1995, C-building was named 
in honor of the late Dr. John Spurk. 

Spurk was a teacher of humanities, 
who took time out of his life to write 
the history of NECC, which leaves one 
lingering question. 

Why even bother naming a building 
after a dedicated worker, and still refer 
to it as C-building in the everyday hap- 
penings around campus? 

From classroom names to campus 
memo’s, Spurk-building continues to 
have “C” as its most-used title. 

When a student registers for classes 
one would expect the name of the 
building to appear with the room num- 
ber. Instead, the registrar’s office con- 
tinues to use the outdated C-(number). 

Out of respect for the former profes- 


sor, course listings and room numbers 
should signify Spurk-building as the 
proper name. Rooms should be named 
likewise as Spurk-(number), or simply 
S-(number). 

The C-building title also remains in 
use in the writing of campus security 
incident reports. 

Although certain reports have men- 
tioned Spurk, others describe the loca- 
tion of situations as “A walkway of 
building C.” The misrepresentation and 
disrespect doesn’t stop there. 

Memo’s from every office around 
campus continue to cite the location of 
events and classes as C-building. Even 
the newest phone list has faculty of- 
fices listed as C-anynumber. 

One might think that twoyears after 
NECC honored Spurk with the naming 
ofa building, that same building would 
be recognized as Spurk-building by now. 

Spurk’s wife, June, attended the 1995 
dedication ceremony. What would her 
reaction be ifshe realized her husband’s 
name was used in vain? 


Help cool us down now 


@ Monitoring classroom 
temperatures will save 
money and also make 
us all more comfortable 


dmittedly, the temperature of 
A seecutcin classrooms does 

not qualify as the most pressing 
issue facing NECC this year. 

However, the college wastes money 
on heating bills by cranking up the 
heat to the extent that professors and 
students have found themselves open- 
ing the windows on the coldest of win- 
ter days. 

Nothing can turn a normal day of 
classes into a stressful hastle like sit- 
ting for hours in a classroom, con- 
stantly putting on and taking off your 
coat during class. 

For the sake of these students, it 
only seems sensible to monitor the 


temperature in the rooms ofan institu- 
tion, much like we all monitor the 
thermostats in our own homes. It serves’ 
as a cumbersome, but necessary task 
involved in efficiently maintaining a 
building. 

Heating costs add up quickly and to 
great numbers, as NECC has seen in 
recent energy reports that may lead to 
drastic and expensive changes in how 
the two campuses are heated. 

The college should find a way to pay 
attention to the temperatures in the 
classrooms not just to save money, but 
also for the benefit of the professors 
and students working there. 

Although the task might be mun- 
dane, it can only be considered good 
sense. 

After all, it is for the comfort of the 
college community that we try to make 
classrooms a comfortable environment 
to work in. 


Letters Policy — | 


The ‘Observer’ welcomes your 
comments. Please limit letters 
to 300 words. Make sure they 

are typed, signed with ‘your — 
major, and include a tele- 

phone number for verification 

We reserve the right to edit — 

for space, cari aids content. 
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Racism lurks in the 
shadows of our mind 


Matthew T. 


Connery 


@ We can’t change 
the past, but by 
understanding it, we 
can change the future 


was struck by a conversation between 
[s=< L. Jackson and Bruce Willis in 

the 1995 movie, Die Hard With A Ven- 
geance. 

In the film, the racial tension between 
the African-American and the Caucasian 
boils over, leading Willis to blurt out, “What 
is your problem? Have I oppressed you? 
Have I oppressed your people?” 

Much of the racism in America stems 
from this attitude. 

Imagine growing up, learning how 
people like you have been tormented for 
centuries. 

Imagine hearing your parents and grand- 
parents tell you stories of friends and fam- 
ily members who were tortured and killed 
by a massive group of people. 

Imagine, after hearing these stories, you 
walk out of the house and see a lot of people 
with your color skin, who are poor. 

And imagine seeing all of these people of 
a different color who seem to have a much 
easier time with everything. 

This set of circumstances does not apply 
to everyone. It does, however, reflect a large 
part of how things can be for many African- 
Americans. 

People are more afraid of being called a 
racist than they are of acting like one. After 
all, differences between races are not some- 
thing that should be ignored for the sake of 
getting along. 

These differences serve as the most im- 
portant reason we have to get together and 
embrace each other. 

Racism seems to lie beneath the surface 
more than it used to. Instead of the topic 
existing on our tongues, it remains in the 
back of our minds. 

A construction crew worked for three 
weeks at my place of employment and 
many of them would have jokes for me 
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when I saw them each day. 
Every so often, however, one of them 


would call me over intoacornerandtellme — 


one of his racist jokes. 

Maybe 10 years ago, he wouldn’t have 
called me over into a corner to tell the joke, 
but in 1997, he did. It’s reassuring to see 
that we more carefully hide our prejudices. 

It almost seemed to me, however, as if it 
were a form of politically correct racism, as 
silly as the term sounds. 

The lines of racism are not hard to draw 
and it seems as though the public looks for 
excuses to do so. 

For example, the OJ. trials had nothing 
to do with race. A man allegedly killed his 
ex-wife and her friend. That’s all. 

How does race figure into this equation? 


Somehow, people have exposed their preju- 


dices just because an occasion popped up 
for them to do so. 

The issue of racism was fed to us by the 
media constantly, throughout both the 
criminal and civil trial. 

Why must any conflict between two 
different races be a racial conflict? Just 
because a man and a woman have an argu- 


ment, it doesn’t mean they’re fighting be- ~ 


cause they're of different sexes. The issue of 
gender never gets brought up in the matter, 
but the same is not usually true for racial 
conflicts. 

Nobody wants to take responsibility for 
the heinous crimes to humanity commit- 
ted by our ancestors. We do, however, need 
to understand those crimes and look at how 
they still affect our society. We can’t wash 
our hands of the past easily. 

Atolerance must exist between the races, 
with an understanding of each others’ his- 
tory. Many of us may never have oppressed 
a person of another race, but ignoring the 
years of racism preceding 1997 will only 
escalate racial tension. 


Remembering The Past 


Nobody wants to take 
responsibility for the 
crimes committed by 
our ancestors. We do, 


however, need to under- 
stand them and look at 
how they affect society. 
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George R. 


Scione 


@ Tougher laws will 
reduce gun-related 
crimes, saving millions 
of lives over time 


veryone knows the drill — “Guns 
E don’t kill people, people kill people,” 

and, “If guns are outlawed, only out- 
laws will have guns.” 

Well, it’s not hard to think of a cute 
sound-bite that means roughly the same 
thing, “blah, blah, blah.” 

More often than not, people who are 
unsure of an issue get caught up in the 
political one-liners that make one side or 
the other appear as if they have a clue. The 
only advice one can give these followers is 
to think for yourself. 

The National Rifle Association and the 
Libertarians are fuming over the mere 
thought of gun control. Why? Because the 
greatest government document ever writ- 
ten, the Constitution of the United States, 
has one major flaw. 

No, it wasn’t a mistake when it was first 
written. However, the Second Amendment 
to the Constitution was written in 1789 - 
a time when a gun in every home wasn’t 
just a privilege but a necessity. 

It is now 1997, and like it or not, times 
have changed. We don’t need a gun in 
every household nowadays. 

There are no so-called savages trying to 
reclaim God’s land. However, there are 
people with fragile minds, who, with the 
opportunity to pick up a weapon (most 
commonly a gun), won’t hesitate to use it. 

Murder usually happens in a moment 
of rage, more often as an impulsive, rather 
than premeditated act. 

What starts out as a drunken barroom 
argument, domestic dispute or simple 
fender bender can turn into a vicious and 
murderous scuffle. 

Sure, if there were tougher gun-control 
laws people might turn to another weapon 
— knife, club, fist —- but it is a fact that 
people who spout off lines like “guns don’t 
kill people, people kill people,” are wrong. 

Guns do kill people. In fact knives, the 
second deadliest weapon behind firearms, 
result in death only one-fifth as often as 
guns. 

With fewer guns on the street, violence 
might not decrease as much as the Brady 
Bill or any other bill might anticipate, but 
it can be a life saver. 

The question that still remains is: How 
can tougher gun-control be put into effect? 
—by changing the registering process. 


The Brady Bill has a five-day waiting 


period — that’s simply not enough. 

A longer waiting period of a month or 
even two months is more than enough 
time for efficient background checks. A 
person looking to purchase a gun should 
also have to take a gun safety course, 
which should make it safer to sell that 
person a killing machine. 

In the end, the issue of gun control 
relates directly to the people of the nation. 
Like abortion rights and euthanasia, gun 
control is not just an issue of saving lives, 
but rather, one of personal responsibility. 


Decades Of Difference 


It is now 1997, and like 
it or not, times have 
changed. We don’t need 


a gun in every house- 
hold nowadays. 
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Gun control: sure oa dis 


agreement 


BH NIKE Luckovich Atak Caisttromto, 
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Where do you stand 
on gun control? 


Susan Townsend, theatre option 
“Tm for gun control. I think it’s ridiculous 
how people have easy access to guns.” 


Ardie Paradis, undeclared 

“It’s too easy for people to get guns for the 
wrong reasons. The requirements should be 
more strict.” 


What others say... 


José Solis, undeclared: 

“Guns are for people who are afraid. If 
people want to. fight, they should use 
their fists, not guns.” 

Rebecca Donovan, undeclared: 

“I’m definitely in favor of strict gun 
control.” 

Paula Emerson, academic computer lab 
staff member: 

“Even though I believe criminals will 


Paul Misserville, liberal arts, right 
“I believe everyone has the right to carry a 
weapon if they choose, as long as they don’t 
abuse it.” 


Julie Shea, liberal arts 

“I believe that we should have the right to 
bear weapons, but then I don’t know how 
we could prevent certain people from get- 
ting them.” 


always be able to get guns, I believe there - 
is a definite need to control guns in this 
country.” 

Edward Cowles, security guard: 

“This is an issue dealing with the Bill 
of Rights.” 

Chrissy Braun, liberal arts: 

“I don’t think people should be issued 
guns at all. Think about all the accidents 
and deaths.” 

Gail Pelletier, undeclared: 

“I’m in favor of it.” 


Sierra 


@ Owning an AK-47 is 
anyone’s right under 
the 2nd Amendment of 
the Constitution 


he police in London’s streets don’t 
‘Tes guns. They don’t have to. Great 

Britain’s gun control laws are so tight 
that guns are unnecessary, even for law 
enforcement officials. They see fewer guns 
deaths in a year than New York City sees in 
a day. 

That makes gun control laws look very 
attractive. We can all sleep easier at night 
knowing our neighbor is not staying up 
until 4 a.m. oiling his AK-47. 

And after all, in this civilized world of 
supermarkets and McDonald’s franchises, 
we can all be fairly certain that no law- 
abiding citizen really needs a fully auto- 
matic assault rifle to go hunting with his 
buddies. 

But while no person really needs that 
AK-47, what they need even less is a central- 
ized government that has the power to tell 
them whether or not they can have one. 

In advocating gun control legislation, 
we are giving up a part of our individual 
liberty, which is always a dangerous thing 
to do. 

I don’t own a gun, nor dol ever expect to. 
I honestly don’t ever want to see a gun in 
my life. 

But I do want to see erotic art exhibits. I 
do want to know that I have freedom of 
speech. That I can choose whether or not to 
have an abortion. That I can choose the 
church I attend, and the schools to which I 
will go. 

And the same principle that defends my 
right to freedom of speech and religion, 
allows my neighbor to own an AK-47 ifhe so 
desires. 

It is the principle set down in the Bill of 
Rights to prevent the government from 
having too much power to dictate the ac- 
tions of its citizens. When we give up that 
freedom, and those protections, we leave 
ourselves vulnerable to the whims of an 
increasingly powerful government. 

In a nation as diverse as the United 
States, it is crucial that the federal govern- 
ment not act as a social regulator. 

A centralized government ruling over a 
population as large and diverse as ours 
cannot possibly make a social ruling that 
will be in the best interest of all its people. 

In a small local government, say a town 
or a county, where populations tend to be 
more homogenous and government is more 
immediately accessible, such legislation 
could practically be made. 

But in allowing the federal government 
to dictate social law, such as owning a gun 
or reading pornography, you give the fed- 
eral government power and responsibility 
that rightly belongs to the individual. 

And it is our responsibility to ensure 
that we retain our individual powers and 
rights in this increasingly diverse nation. 
The only way to do that is to fight for all 
individual freedoms, even though they may 
be things that we individually do not want. 


Unconstitutional 
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In advocating gun 
control legislation, we 
are giving up a part of 
our individual liberty, 
which is always a 
eects thing to do. 
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Bradford 
scholarships 


radford College presi 

dent Joe Short has an- 
nounced that transfer schol- 
arships are now available to 
both fulland part time trans- 
fer students. 

Bradford College offers 
half-tuition scholarships to 
students who enter the col- 
lege with an associate de- 
gree and a 3.2 or better GPA 
from Northern Essex, 
Middlesex, North Shore, 
Bristol or Bunker Hill Com- 
munity Colleges, or from 
Castle College. 

Call Kathy Bresnahan in 
the admissions office at 372- 
7161, ext. 5271, to ask how 
the Bradford Plan can help. 


New assistant 

registrar 

Jie Oritz of Newburyport 
a 


has been named the assis- 
nt registrar. 

Oritz earned a bachelor’s 
degree in philosophy and 
psychology at Lesley College. 

She has been employed 
by NECC since 1984 serving 
in many capacities, includ- 
ing adjunct faculty, grant 
administrator and coordina- 
tor of the Mass. Education 
Opportunity Program. 

She most recently served 
as the director of student 
support services. 

In her new position, she 
will be responsible for 
course, room and final ex- 
amination scheduling; su- 
pervision of registration 
records and summer regis- 
tration activities. 

“Joyce Oritz has done an 
exceptional job in any posi- 
tion she has had at NECC,” 
said Norman Landry, re- 
cently retired dean of stu- 
dent services. “Her skill, in- 
telligence and experience 
should allow her to continue 
this pattern of accomplish- 
ment in the assistant 
registrar’s function.” 


Gardening 
courses begin 


[ is not too early to begin 
planning your spring gar- 
den. Consider taking one of 
several non credit, special 
interest gardening courses 
being offered at NECC this 
semester. 

Upcoming courses in- 
clude: “Dirt Cheap Garden- 
ing,” “The Garden Room,” 
“Designing For All Season 
Color,” “Introduction To Flo- 
ral Design,” “Cut It Up: Divi- 
sion and Pruning,” “How To 
Buy Vegetable and Flower 
Gardening” and “Basic 
Flower Arranging.” 

To register, or for more 
information, call the NECC 
Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation Services at 374-3800. 


Prof. accepted 


at art colony 


D iane Edstrom, NECC di- 
vision of humanities 
and communications pro- 
fessor, has been awarded a 
two-month residency at the 
Dorland Mountain Arts 
Colony, located on a 200- 
acre nature preserve in 
Temecula, Calif. 

Edstrom, who began her 
residency at the arts colony 
in January, is continuing her 
stay through February. 


Barlas: The struggle continues 


continued from page 1 

“There are deadlines in the con- 
tract,” Barlas said. “But that’s never 
stopped the state from breaking 
them before.” 

Barlas, who earns $31,139.16 a 
year, stressed his concern at the 
latest NECC union meeting. 

“This is the most important 
issue we have to deal with,” Barlas 
said. “I am scared that other issues 
will overshadow this, and it won’t 
be finished for years to come. This 
will not be completed in a good 
amount of time if the union and 
administration don’t treat it as 
the top priority.” 

~The classification study will 
cover both full- and part-time fac- 
ulty and professional staff, while 
reviewing and classifying posi- 
tions. 

The study must also present a 
plan dealing with job descriptions, 
wage and salary schedules and 


Haverhill moving to push software in big way | 


continued from page 1 


said. “Right now the goal is to get 
as many people on line as pos- 
sible.” 

Michitson said another way to 
attract high-tech businesses might 
be to allow them to test out new 
software in Haverhill schools. 

He said he hoped an increase in 
the area’s technology business 
would lead to an increase in equip- 
ment donations as well as an in- 
formation exchange between the 
schools and businesses. 

“We'll try anything to get our 
hands on new technology,” 
Michitson said. 

Michitson said one cash dona- 
tion worth $10,000 has been re- 
ceived from NYNEX. He said part 
of that money is being used to 
develop web sites for three busi- 
nesses. The rest of the money has 
not yet been spent. 

Grants are also being sought 
from the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, which has grants available 
for these types of projects. 

The councilor also said he 
wanted the students to learn more 
from this than to simply be famil- 
iar with computers. 

“We want to help them learn 
the curriculum better. We don’t 
just want to create a bunch of 


Tierney to serve on education subcommittee 


continued from page 1 
and other state community col- 
leges, if Weld decides to pursue 
certain issues. 

“IT hope everybody will keep an 
eye on him (Weld),” he said. 

Despite his experience on the 
state level, Tierney’s dealings with 
the Washington bureaucracy has 
been slim. He edged out incum- 
bent Peter Torkildsen this past 
November by only a few hundred 
votes. After surviving a recount, 
Tierney began to prepare himself 
for a full scale battle over educa- 
tion and financial aid on the fed- 
eral level. 

“Some people want to slash 
education to the bone,” he said. 
“The manic movement right now 
is to cut the budget. We can’t cut 
the budget if it means cutting 
down our standard of life. 

“We need to steadily move to 
reduce the deficit and grow the 
economy. Education is a big part 
of that.” 

According to Tierney, hypoc- 
risy reigns heavily over Washing- 
ton, especially as it pertains to 
education. He has found that poli- 
ticians spend three years slashing 
and burning education and then 
try to undo some of their damage 


News 


- Bidders’ conference 


criteria for new or changed posi- 
tions. 

The consultant must then ad- 
minister a job questionnaire to all 
unit members which must include 
the members duties, credentials, 
experience, seniority and other 
responsibilities. 


computer operators,” Michitson 
said. 

The committee hopes that a 
better educated work force will 
encourage more high-tech busi- 
nesses to come to the area. 

Michitson said NECC and the 
rest of the area colleges would be 
important in this facet of the plan. 

“’m trying to build NECC, 
UMass/Lowell and Bradford Col- 
lege into the grant proposal, cen- 
tering around the online commu- 
nity,” he said 

He said college training would 
be important for the development 
of the online community, noting 
the already high quality computer 
programs available at NECC. 

The councilor also hoped 
UMass/Lowell would offer gradu- 
ate level computer courses. 

Michitson said offering the 
classes would be a nice conve- 
nience for the people of Haverhill. 

“Tt saves the half-hour drive to 
Lowell and I would like to see 
NECC play a larger role. I think 
NECC is a real key to the pro- 
gram,” Michitson said. 


Mark Andrews, Haverhill chair- 
man of economic development, 
said the city has agreements with 
three property owners who have 
mill buildings in the city. He said 


File photo 


JOHN TIERNEY. 


in time for the election and come 
off as saviors to the public. The 
solution for Tierney lies in the 


parameters of the Higher Educa- . 


tion Act. 

“We need to get the funding 
for the Higher Education Act,” he 
said. “These are the things that 
President Clinton and the Demo- 
crats on the education committee 
will try to push through.” 

The ultimate goal for Tierney’s 
battle for education might just be 
the one thing he hasn’t quite found 
the answer to yet. 

“We've got to find a way to 
bring down the cost of education.” 
he said. “I don’t have any idea how 
to do it and I don’t think any of us 


Classification Study Schedule 


- Recommendation of consultant retroactive to 
- Request for proposals issued 
: Letter of Interest and Questions from bidders 


- Proposal from bidders due 

- Consultant selected 

- Classification study begins 

- Consultant’s report due to Committee 

- Review and recommendation to chancellor 


After the questionnaires are 
complete, the consultant must 
conduct random interviews with 
unit members for validation of 
the classification study. 


“If they don’t make the dead- 
line, a lot of people will be demor- 


Computer ease 


Jane 7 
Jan. 21, 97 

_ Feb. 7, of * 

Feb, 14, 97 

March 7, 97 

March 28, * 

April 11, 97 


alized,” Barlas said. “I saw this 
coming a year ago, when the con- 
tract was first negotiated. Aside 
from the dates, the wording in the 
contract is complex. That in sel 
can give them an excuse not to 
have things done on time. The 

struggle continues.” ‘ 


C. Tierney photo 


CHRISTINE GALLO works on an assignment in the Mac la b. 


these buildings were in the pro- 
cess of conversion to incubation 
spaces or spaces suitable for a 
developing small business. 

“These spaces are good for a 
one- or two-man operation,” 
Andrews said. “They can rent a 
small space for around $300, and 
when they get two or three ac- 
counts they can move up to spaces 
of 500 or 1,000 square feet. The 
important thing is to keep these 
small businesses in Haverhill.” 

Andrews said 80 percent of 
Haverhill’s new or expanding busi- 
nesses have between one and 50 
employees. | 

An added benefit of the newly 
created spaces in the downtown’s 


do.” 

The only ideas Tierney has to 
lower the cost of education is to 
somehow increase the funding, 
while keeping costs down by main- 
taining effective programs to fight 
illiteracy, which he believes is 
working well in this district. 

There are many reasons why 
Tierney believes he beat Torkildsen 
and will be more effective than 
the incumbent was. 

“My views versus his votes 
strongly supports education,” he 
said. “You won’t find I have erratic 
behavior. I will consistently see 
education as a good investment. 

“I also would like to make sure 
we are creative to create jobs and 
job security. I’m going to be here 
on a regular basis to have office 
hours and discuss whatever needs 
people have.” 

In addition to his stint with the 
Salem State Board of Trustees, 
Tierney thinks that his legal expe- 
rience will also serve him well in 
Washington. Along with his un- 
derstanding of the intricate work- 
ings of the legal system, he be- 
lieves he has acquired simple traits 
like listening, being inquisitive and 
solving problems via compromise, 
which should help his effective- 


old mill buildings is the new cus- 
tomers for downtown that result 
from these new businesses. 

“New workers in the downto 
mean they might eat or do other 
things downtown,” Andrews said. 
“Instead of an empty mill building 
doing no good for anyone, you 
have a new customer base.” £ 

The Footwear to Software com-: 
mittee is hoping for more hee 


just a financial return on the 


investment. 


It is their hope and one of their, 
objectives that the creation of. ce 


possibile 
“I am very honored to be i 


said. “When I stop enjoying it, i 
will leave.” 

“I have no other aspirations 
beyond Congress, but...they may, 
develop.” | 

Looking to the future, Tierney 
warns of one of the biggest dan- | 
gers facing youth in the next mil 
lennium. 

“Cynicism,” he said. “It’s hows 
we hurt ourselves from within, 
We need to make people believe — 
that they have control over the 
government. The government has _ 
lost that trust factor.” 

Tierney looks to The Constitull : 
tion as another topic on his mind 
for the future. He believes only 
one issue could come about to 
rationalize its changing. 

“I’m almost diametrically op- 
posed to touching the Constitu- | 
tion,” he said. “If I were to do it | 
though, it would be to change the — 
First Amendment to limit cam- 
paign financing.” 


| 
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A series of car break-ins and 
one car theft capped off the spring 
semester’s first week of classes. 

The breaks began early in the 
day — two before 10 a.m. Timothy 
Martinooke of Amesbury said he 
arrived on campus at 9 a.m. for a 
class and parked his carin lot 5. He 
returned to his car at 10 a.m. to 
find his Pioneer stereo and JVC 
CD-changer both missing. 
Martinooke said the value of the 
items is $700. 

Atthe same time, Nicholas Fiset 
of Plaistow, N.H., returned to his 
car in lot 5 to find the same scene. 

Fiset said the locks on his car 
doors were damaged and his 
Clarion stereo, valued at $150, was 
missing. 

The incident was repeated that 
afternoon. Michella Dupree said 
she arrived on campus at 8 a.m. 
and returned to her car at 2 p.m. 
Dupree, whose car was also parked 
in lot 5, found her car broken into 
and her Pioneer stereo, valued at 
$200, missing. 

Christopher Rowse said he 
parked his car at 8 a.m., but when 
he returned, it was gone. 

Haverhill Police are investigat- 
ing the theft of the 1985 Honda 
Accord Hatchback. 

The following incidents were 
taken from NECC campus security 
reports. All incidents occurred at 
the Haverhill campus: 

Jan. 26: Student falls on ice. At 
9:15 p.m., Karen Florentino of 
Haverhill said she fell on ice on the 
walkway in front of Spurk build- 
ing and injured her lower right 
leg. She was taken by ambulance 
to Hale Hospital for further treat- 
ment. 

Jan. 30: VCR stolen. Security 
said a VCR was taken from the 


EMT office (D-119) from the top of 
‘+a television in the office. j 
Jan 15: Ailing security ‘guard. 


At 10:20 p.m., a security officer 
was discovered in the security of- 
fice complaining of pain in her 
back, numbness in her left arm 
and hand, dizziness and labored 
breathing. She was taken by am- 
bulance to Holy Family Hospital 


Medical Center in Methuen. 

Jan. 3: Truck hits pole. At 4:30 
p.m., security said Colin M. Young, 
West Newbury, hit a pole behind 
the maintenance building. 

Security said his truck fishtailed 
during cornering as a result of 
excessive speed. No one was in- 
jured. 

Dec. 18: Stolen gifts. At 12:30 


mentors. 


of Norwich University 


“We've Reinvented 
Coliege.” 


1,000 adults now combine full-time 
work with full-time study — and 
they never thought they could! 


* No “classroom lectures.” Faculty mentors 
work one-on-one with students. 


¢ No “prescribed cowrses.” Students design 
independent study projects with their faculty 


¢ No “weekly classes.” Students study at home 
with brief on-campus residencies. 


VermontC ollege 


p-m., Lissa Archer said Christmas 
gifts were taken from the mail 
room in G-building. They were 
last seen on Dec. 13. 


Missing tools: 12:30 p.m., 
NECC electrician Dave Dubois said 
his toolbox and some tools were 
missing from the maintenance 
building. 


FULL-TIME STUDY FOR WORKING ADULTS 


HIGHER DEGREE OF SECURITY. 


Jobs requiring a college degree are 
expected to increase 39% by the year 
20085, while jobs not requiring a degree 
will grow by only 15%*. So reserve your 


place at New Hampshire College, and 


youll be in a good position for the future. 


’ Next term starts October 28th 


ENROLL NOW AND ENJOY A 


19A Keewaydin Drive ° Salem, NH 03079 
(603)893-9600 - 
FAX (603)893-6665 


Request a free copy of the NPR story on our program. 


A BACHELORS DEGREE MAYBE CLOSER 


THAN YOU THINK. 


Biology 
sports medicine 


Business 
Administration 


Chemistry 
Computer Science 


Education 
early childhood 
elementary 
middle-school 
secondary 


English/ 
Communications 
broadcast media 
journalism 


Fine and 
Performing Arts 


History 


Interdisciplinary 
Studies 


Mathematics 

Medical Technology 
~ Philosophy 

Physics 

Psychology 


Sociology 
anthropology 

crime & delinquency 
social work 


oith Adams State College, the 
public liberal arts college in 
Massachusetts, can offer Northern 


Essex Community College students the 


following transfer opportunities: 


* Maximum transferability of credit 
from Northern Essex Community 
College. NASC will accept up to 
75 credits of coursework. 

* Academic Recognition Scholarships 
based on grade point average, 
renewable and no-need based. 

(3.3 + GPA) 

*-Massachusetts Transfer Compact 
programs accepted as a unit fulfilling’ 
our general Education Core. 

¢ Articulation agreements between 
Northern Essex Community College 
and NASC in certain academic 
programs. 

* Joint Admission program between 
Northern Essex Community College 
and NASC. 

* On-campus housing available to 
transfer students. 

° Transfer admission to all our 
academic programs. (2.0 GPA 
required) 

* $8,131.00 includes room, board, 
and fees. 

* One-day transfer program: Friday, 
March 14 or Friday, Apri! 25. 


NORTH ADIMS STATE COLLEGE 


IBERAL ARTS 
ACHUSETTS 


For further information contact: Denise Richardello, Director of Admissions, North 
Adams State College, North Adams, MA 01247 1-800-292-6632 or 413-662-5410. 


World Wide Web Site: http://www.nasc.mass.edu e-mail: admissions@nasc.mass.edu 


s “| knew that an education was the key to landing a good job so | plained to 
7 get a one year certificate at NECC and find work, but | discovered that the 
more | learned, the more | wanted to know. I’m working on my associate 
degree now and plan to transfer to a business school. | came to NECC to 
enhance my resume, but wound up enhancing myself and my future!” 


NECC!” 


Sharon Klufts of Lawrence 


Looking for a new job? 
Attend One Stop Job Seekers Workshops! 


April5 - 9 am-noon & April 30 - 5-8 pm- Haverhill Campus 


Northern Essex Community College 
Call 1-800-NECC-1-2-3 


=. 
ee 


*Occupational Outlook Quarterty/Summer 1992 
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Miami of Ohio takes battle 
over nickname to the courts 


Sports legend 
speaks to students 


AU CLAIRE, Wis.—Kareem Abdul- 

Jabbar sped through a speech at 
the University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire 
Forum in 11 minutes, 40 seconds, but 
then spent more than an hour taking 
questions on his new book and other 
topics. 

UW-Eau Claire senior Romona 
Waters expressed disappointment 
that the former pro basketball super- 
star got more questions about bas- 
ketball than the neglected historical 
figures in his book, Profiles in Black 
Courage. 

“I thought he was going to talk 
more about his book,” she said. “They 
weren't asking him questions relat- 
ing to his book.” 

Two other seniors, Charles Crane 
and Angie Melbo, said they were im- 
pressed with what they heard, and 
they agreed with Abdul-Jabbar that 
black figures are hard to find in his- 
tory books. 

“The only (black) people young 
people can look up to are ones in 
sports,” Crane said. 

Roy Rollins, the university’s per- 
forming arts coordinator, said he was 
surprised the speech was so short. 
But counting the length of the ques- 
tion period, Abdul-Jabbar spoke longer 
than most Forum speakers, Rollins 
said. 

He declined to say how much 
Abdul-Jabbar was paid. Admission was 
$10 for the appearance Tuesday night 
at the Zorn Arena, which was nearly 
filled. 

-AP 


UMass costs to dip 
for fall semester 


OSTON — Almost everywhere, the 

bottom line on tuition bills is 
growing bigger and bigger. But the 
University of Massachusetts is appar- 
ently bucking the trend. 

The cost of attending any of the 
system’s four undergraduate cam- 
puses will fall by an average of 1.1 
percent next year under tuition and 
fee changes approved by the board of 
trustees. 

The trustees cut tuition by 5 per- 
cent, as expected. But the changes in 
fees, which are determined on a cam- 
pus-by-campus basis, mean that total 
student costs will range from a 2 
percent decrease on the Lowell cam- 
pus to a 1.2 percent decrease in Bos- 
ton. 

In Dartmouth, costs will rise by 
2.5 percent because of additional fees 
approved in a student vote. For most 
UMass students, it will be the second 
straight year of declining costs. 

“The university is doing its ut- 
most, and is succeeding in a manner 
few could have imagined, in its cost- 
cutting and cost-containment effort,” 
President William Bulger said. 

The student charges in Boston will 
be at their lowest level since the 1993- 
94 school year and on the Lowell 
campus since 1991-92. 

Bulger pointed out that public 
universities in other states had as 
much as doubled their tuition during 
the same period. 

“While costs in the rest of the 
world are going up, students at the 
University of Massachusetts are be- 
ing asked to pay less,” he said. Under- 
graduate resident tuition and fees at 
the Amherst campus will be $5,332; 
at the Boston campus, $4,292; at the 
Dartmouth campus, $4,254; and at 
the Lowell campus, $4,422. 

The university system also an- 
nounced its biggest-ever private con- 
tribution: $3 million for the college of 
business and industry at Dartmouth, 
given by the Charlton Charitable 
Trust. The division will be renamed 
the Earle P. Charlton College of Busi- 
ness and Industry for the man who 
founded the F.W. Woolworth Co. 


@ Plaintiffs, including 
American Indian, hold 
Redskin name in great 
reverence, say it should 
be retained 


XFORD, Ohio—Opponents of Miami 

University’s plan to change its sports 

team’s nickname from Redskins 
sued the school to stop what a lawyer said 
was “political correctness run amok.” 

The lawsuit asked the Butler County 
Common Pleas Court to stop the planned 
name change and order the school’s board 
of trustees to give Miami’s alumni and 
friends a hearing to allow their input. 

In Hamilton, Judge Michael Sage denied 
the plaintiffs’ request afternoon for a tem- 
porary restraining order against the uni- 
versity, school spokesman Richard Little 
said. The judge promised to schedule a 
hearing soon on the merits of the dispute, 
Little said. 

“It’s ridiculous,” Little said of the law- 
suit. “It’s hardly worth me commenting on, 
to be honest with you.” 

Miami President James Garland is to 


“Far from being a 
racial slur, it is a term 
denoting courage, 


dignity, bravery and 


teamwork.” 
Robert Croskery, 
the group’s lawyer. 


recommend a new team nickname to the 
trustees at their meeting Friday on the 
Oxford campus. 

The board could act on the recommen- 
dation then, Little said. 

Asked whether the university has any 
plans to delay that schedule, Little said: 
“None whatsoever.” 

The 13 plaintiffs, including Miami alumni 
and an American Indian, hold the name 
Redskins in great reverence and believe it 
should be retained, the lawsuit said. 

“Far from being a racial slur, it is a term 
denoting courage, dignity, honesty, brav- 
ery and teamwork,” said Robert Croskery, 
the group’s lawyer. 

The lawsuit asked the court for tempo- 


rary and permanent orders to bar the nick- 
name change. Croskery said the litigation 
“amounts to a lawsuit against political cor- 
rectness.” 

The lawsuit accused the board of se- 
cretly discussing the proposed nickname 
change, even though the change has been 
the subject of months of public debate, a 
campus forum and news reports. 

The administration said the Oklahoma- 
based Miami Tribe, for whom the state 
university is named, withdrew its support 
in July for the Redskins name. The tribe 
cited concerns that some perceive the term 
to be a racial slur. The lawsuit alleged that 
Miami’s board tampered with the tribe’s 
resolution. 

Miami's administration has released 18 
possible new nicknames. Administrators 
said they had narrowed the list to three 
replacements, but declined to say which 
were the favorites. i 

In September, the school’s board of trust- 
ees voted to drop the Redskins name that 
had been used for more than 60 years. 

Critics said the name was disrespectful, 
and some students and administrators have 
tried for years to eliminate it. Others said 
Redskins honored the heritage of the Ameri- 
can Indians who once lived in the region. 

-AP 


MIT looking to the law to fix bills 


@ Power company left 
with $6 million deficit, 
now forced to raise 
customer’s bills 


OSTON — The Massachusetts Insti- 
Be of Technology has asked the 

Supreme Judicial Court to cancel 
charges by the Cambridge Electric Light 
Co., and the ruling could affect proposed 
restructuring of the electric industry. 

In late 1995, MIT opened its own $50 
million electric generating plant on its cam- 
pus. But the state Department of Public 
Utilities authorized Cambridge Electric to 
bill MIT $1.3 million a year to help pay for 
equipment and power supplies it bought 
earlier to serve MIT, but which no longer 
would be needed. 

Lawyers for MIT told high court justices 
Tuesday that charging for the utility’s so- 
called “stranded costs” was not fair and was 
not authorized under regulations adopted 
by the DPU in 1986. 

“Had MIT known it had to pay this 
charge, it never would have built the plant. 
It would have made no economic sense,” 


attorney John A. DeTorre told the court. MIT 
argued only on its own behalf, but some 
observers told The Boston Globe the court’s 
decision, expected in the spring, could pro- 
vide legal guidance as the state Legislature 
debates proposals to restructure the elec- 
tric utility industry. 

The’ proposals, still being developed, 
would authorize competition in the sale of 
electricity, allowing customers to pick the 
company to supply them with power. 

One of the issues involved is stranded 
costs, most of them for investments in 
power sources that would be undercut by 
competition. 

The electric utilities have said they will 
not go along with restructuring unless they 
can recover stranded costs. The DPU thinks 
utilities should be able to recover those 
costs but would like to get legislative ap- 
proval. 

H. Reed Witherby, a special assistant 
attorney general, appearing for the DPU, 
told the Supreme Judicial Court that before 
MIT started its own plant, the DPU had 
drafted utility restructuring guidelines that 


- endorsed a stranded costs fee. 


He said the DPU used those guidelines in 
deciding how to deal with Cambridge Elec- 
tric and MIT. But the guidelines were not 


published as proposed regulations until 
last December, 15 months after MIT began 
using its own power plant, and the pro- 
posed regulations have not been enacted. 
Witherby denied the DPU acted improp- 
erly in allowing Cambridge Electric to charge 
MIT for stranded costs, saying it was to help 


a utility and its other customers survive the ~ 
loss of a large customer. Until it opened its ~~ 


own plant, MIT had been Cambridge 
Electric’s largest customer, accounting for — 
10 percent of its revenues. 

Cambridge Electric told the DPU that the 
MIT plant left the utility with a $6 million 
accounting deficit, which if reapportioned, 
would raise other customers’ rates by six 
percent. 

David O’Connor, state energy resources 
commissioner, told the Globe that if the 
Supreme Judicial Court rules in favor of the 
DPU in the MIT case, it would support the 
DPU contention that it does not need new 
authority from the Legislature to approve 
transition charges. 

Roberta Kates-Garnick, a former DPU 
commissioner, said a ruling in favor of MIT 
would encourage utilities to oppose re- 
structuring unless they got other compen- 
sation. 

Ab 


Colorado frat going back to the bottle 


® Leaders say pact only 
signed out of fear of 
police crackdown and 
legal liability 


ers at the University of Colorado ap- 

parently are backsliding from their 
September 1995 resolution to ban booze at 
chapter events which drew national atten- 
tion at the time. 

Police say a return to the old, wild par- 
ties broke out last Saturday at the Alpha 
Tau Omega house. Beer cans were thrown 
at police and firefighters who responded to 
a fire alarm, said police Sgt. Robert 
Sullenberger. 

Officers reported 300 to 500 people at 
the party and although the fraternity used 
some controls such as giving hand stamps 
to those of legal drinking age, police sus- 
pect underage drinking. 

._.. The Boulder Planet.reported that frater- 


B OULDER, Colo. — New fraternity lead- 


nity leaders have voted to abandon the 
widely publicized policy and revert to a 
1994 Greek system policy that banned beer 
kegs at parties, underage drinking and re- 
quired partygoers to obey all applicable 
state and local laws. 

Not so, said Interfraternity Council 
spokesman Jake Hunter. 

“We never voted to put the alcohol reso- 
lution on the shelf,” Hunter said. “We did 
not tell the fraternities they could begin 
partying. We told them, ‘When you do, you 
must enforce the rules.”’ 

Violations will result in fines from $100 
to $1,000, and multiple offenses may lead to 
suspension of the chapter, he said. 

Hunter said the resolution has never 
been enforceable and essentially was signed 
out of fear of a police crackdown and legal 
liability that could lead to chapters losing 
their houses. Those issues have not disap- 
peared, but new fraternity leaders elected 
last month believe they need to work more 
slowly to reach the goal of full compliance. 

“It’s still a goal, but it cannot happen 
overnight,” Hunter said. “This is a new 
generation of Greeks who are excited to 


accept this challenge, But we. believe to. 


make the alcohol resolution a reality, it is 
the first of many steps.” 

“We will not go back to the way it was 
three to four years ago...We will not go 
back,” Sullenberger vowed at a news con- ~ 
ference. Sullenberger heads the depart- 
ment’s alcohol policy program. ' 

Three years ago, it was not uncommon ~ 
to have hundreds of people at weekend 
parties on University Hill drinking alcohol, 
which sometimes resulted in assaults, sexual 
harassment and drunken driving. 

Sullenberger said the seizure of a 
chapter’s property would be a “drastic ac- 
tion” that could be taken through the courts 
if a fraternity continues to be a public 
nuisance. 

Thomas Lorz, CU Greek liaison, expressed 
concern. 

“What I’m saying to the students is 
they've created a lot of gray areas for them- 
selves. The resolution was black and white,” 
he said. — 

But while he sees it as a natural reaction 
for newly elected chapter presidents to 
question what they’re dealing with, he ex- » 
pects sale ll get: back on track. 


Vora 4d Paes Ce Mita ae 
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New coffeehouse is a hit 


® Benefits hungry 
night and weekend 
students 


By JELANI PHILLIPS 
Staff Reporter 


inally, after several years of 
} heavy traffic through the cen- 

ter of the Spurk building, 
students have a place to go grab 
fresh coffee and snacks while hang- 
ing out with their friends. 

Arthur Signorelli, student ac- 
tivities director, with help and fi- 
nancial support from Joe Brown, 
dean of administrative services, 
and the maintenance crew, in- 
stalled a new coffee shop in Spurk 
building over semester break. 

“Joe and I have been talking 
about this for years,” Signorelli 
said. “We have seen sales go down 
in the cafeteria and hopefully this 
will help bring food sales up.” 

The Spurk coffee shop is lo- 
cated just off the lobby and is open 
from 7:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and 4 
p.m. to 8 p.m. Monday through 
Thursday, and 7:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
on Friday. It is also open on Satur- 
days 7:30 a.m. to noon. 

The shop is selling Bruegger’s 
bagels, Dunkin Donuts’ Donuts 
and Starbuck’s coffee — including 
specialty coffees such as caffe latte, 
espresso, caffe mocha and flavored 
coffees. 

It also features specialty sand- 
wiches, salads, baked products, 
sodas, teas, and juices. 

Signorelli is very pleased with 
what he is seeing so far in. the 


Drawing a crowd 


SANDY MARTINS sits down with caricaturist Bob Nilson in 


coffee shop. 

“I am most excited by the at- 
mosphere there,” he said, “The 
coffee shop gives students a sense 
of belonging to the campus, and 
that is one of our main goals in 
student activities.” 

Signorelli also pointed out that 
with the coffee shop open nights 
and Saturday mornings, it gives 
night and weekend students bet- 
ter food service because the caf- 
eteria is closed at both of those 
times. 

Before, if night and weekend 
students wanted a snack, they had 
to get it at a vending machine. | 

“We are trying to give better 
customer service,” he said, “We 


are trying to provide the best ser- 
vice at the most convenience for 
all our students.” 

Students around campus seem 
to enjoy the new coffee shop as 
well. Carlos A. Orsini, a music 
major, loves the idea. 

“I think it is a creative idea 
because now there won’t be so 
much traffic in the hallway from 
people lining up at the vending 
machine,” he said, “It is a real 
positive way of making money 
and keeping traffictoaminimum.” 

Jeff Carlton, cafeteria and cof- 
fee shop manager, believes the 
new shop has been making 
progress. 

“Itis going well, the majority of 


J. Shirling photo 
fie new Spurk coffeehouse. 


the sales is coffee. It gets packed 
during the day, but not that busy 
at night,” he said, adding that 
“The prices are much higher in 
the coffee shop than they are in 
the cafeteria.” 

Carlton says if students just 
walk down to the cafeteria they 
have more of a variety of foods to 
chose from at a lower price. 

The coffee shop is not finished 
yet, according to Signorelli. 

Student activities is in the pro- 
cess of naming the shop, and they 
are looking for name suggestions 
as well as ideas for entertainment 
and programs for this area during 
free periods. Contact Signorelli at 
ext. 3731 with suggestions. 


Student senate’s role explained 


@ Elected positions 
teach students 
leadership skills 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Staff Reporter 


he Student Senate spring 
"| eecton are here, but many 

students have no idea what 
the organization does. 

Many people don’t know about 
the senate because, as Kelly 
Sullivan, coordinator of student 
activities in Lawrence, explains, 
the approximately 8,000 students 
who attend NECC have greater 
concerns than those of the school. 

“There is less availability of stu- 
dents to run because there are 
many facets to their lives,” she 
said. “Work, spouses, and chil- 
dren all cut away free time.” 

Is it a lack of time for student 
participation or is it a lack of 
knowledge? Just look at how the 
upcoming election has been pro- 
moted. 

Around campus you might have 
noticed flyers urging students to 
run or posters urging you to vote. 
But have people looked at these on 
their way to their next class? 

The flyers tell us to be a mem- 
ber of a winning team, they tell us 
when signed nomination petitions 
are due and where we can get 
them. That’s about it. They don’t 
draw extraordinary attention to 
themselves; they don’t even give 
out basic information about du- 
ties senators perform. It’s just an- 
other flyer which draws little in- 
terest. 

This topic even came up during 
the information session they held 
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on Jan. 31, along with the unified 
belief of current senators and pos- 
sible future senators there had to 
be a better way to get the word 
out. 

Sullivan estimated that al- 
though there are 15 positions, only 
six or eight petitions had been 
given out two days before the date 
they were due back. 

Information about running for 
election and what the duties in- 
clude can be found in a Student 
Government Association bro- 
chure, located across from the Stu- 
dent Activities office. 

The brochure encourages stu- 
dents to become a senator to im- 
prove student life at NECC. 

“The purpose of the SGA is to 
encourage and promote the par- 
ticipation of student life at the 
college; promote and carry out a 
student activity that will serve in 
the best interest of the college; 
and provide opportunities for co- 
operation and understanding 
among the student, faculty and 
administration.” 

Sullivan said senators learn 
skills such as leadership training, 


the ability to work with others, | 


working with faculty and learning 
how the college runs and priori- 
tizes. 

In a school this size one stu- 
dent can make a big difference, 
she said. 

The group is headed by a presi- 
dent, vice president and treasurer. 
After the election officers are voted 
into these, and other offices. 

The president’s duties include 
running senate meetings and par- 
ticipating in the day to day work- 
ings. 

The vice president works with 
NECC’s clubs and organizations 
and the treasurer makes student 
budget proposals. 

With so many responsibilities, 
including two office hours per 
week and attendance at all sched- 
uled meetings, it would seem 
nearly impossible to find enough 
time for studies. Sullivan partly 
agrees. 

“It’s what you make it. It could 
either be very time consuming or 
minimally time consuming. Usu- 
ally senators find some middle 
ground,” she said. 

There are four remaining sena- 
tors from the fall election; the 
others resigned as a result of per- 
sonal reasons, grade problems or 
transfers. 

Sullivan hopes they will be 
working at as full a capacity as 
possible, but knows it is difficult 
during the spring semester to draw 
interest. 

The election process includes 
getting 20 signatures on the nomi- 
nation petition, then having it 
approved, which will place your 
name on the ballot. Whoever gets 
the most votes becomes a member 
of the senate immediately. 

But, votes are hard to come by. 
Sullivan estimated that out of the 


8,000 students, only about 200 
people vote. And only those in 
your area of study can vote for 
you. 

Regardless, the senate is here 
to represent the students. They 
address ideas, problems, concerns 
and issues to give a voice to those 
who need it. 

Issues a student brings to a 
senator can either be taken over 
by the member or the students 
can voice their own views at meet- 
ings. 

While it may be too late to run 
now, it is never too late to partici- 
pate, Sullivan said. 

“If not for the students the 
college would not exist. They’re 
the reason we're here.” 
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H ve “Developing Supplies, 


h especial low NECC 
student prices 
Convieniently located at 
Routes 110 and 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


Kamber wins 
for bright idea 


Director of Staff Develop- 
ment, Judith Kamber, was 
recently awarded first place 
in the Bright Idea Awards 


’ from the Professional and 


Organizational Develop- 
ment Network in Higher 
Education, 

Ms. Kamber’s award, pre- 
sented at this year’s POD 
Conference in Utah, recog- 
nizes her creativity in engi- 
neering a program to help 
promote cultural diversity 
at NECC. 

The highlight of her pro- 
gram has been a series of 
tours of the Latino commu- 
nity in Lawrence. 

The tours are open to all 
NECC faculty, staff and ad- 
ministrators and include 
visits to local businesses. 

Astained-glass lamp rep- 
resenting the Bright Idea has 
been sent to NECC from POD 
and will be housed this year 
in President David Hartleb’s 
office. 

“Receiving the award for 
NECC was a great thrill,” 
said Kamber. “Even more 
exciting was the response 
of many of the 500 confer- 
ence participants who ap- 
proached me after the pre- 
sentation and wanted ideas 
for developing the tour con- 
cept at their own colleges 
and universities all over the 
country. The possibility of 
replicating this idea else- 
where was most gratifying.” 


Body and mind 
courses offered 


NECC will offer several non- 
credit, special interest 
courses for the body and 
mind during the spring se- 
mester. 

Kripalu Yoga for Begin- 
ners presents a no-stress, 
no-impact alternative to 
aerobics. 

Learn traditional yoga 
postures, relaxation tech- 
niques, breathing, energiz- 
ing exercises and gentle 
stretching. Instructed by 
Lorraine Jessel. 

Classes meet Mondays, 
Feb. 3 through March 24 
from 6 to 7:15 p.m. at the 
Haverhill campus. Cost is 
$42. 

Continuing Yoga is for 
those who have taken Yoga 
classes previously. 

Certified Kripalu Yoga in- 
structor Donna Sylvester 
will be teaching the class. 

Classes meet Thursdays, 
Feb. 6 through March 13, 
from 6:15 to 7:30 p.m. Cost 
is $42 

Introduction to Body/ 
Mind Acupressure will help 
participants renew their en- 
ergy by releasing shoulder, 
neck, face and head tension 
while promoting a sense of 
emotional well-being. In- 
structor is Steve Wigall. 

Classes meet Tuesdays, 
Feb. 11 and 18, from 6:30 to 
8:30 p.m. Cost is $27. 


Reading this? 
Reach our read- 
ers in an ad 
next time by 
calling us at 
374-3634. 
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Viethamese 


celebration 


@ Vietnamese New Year 
coincides with luncheon 
honoring their culture, 
continues with tour of 
local communities 


By NANCY CARPENTER 
Staff Reporter 


would constitute the realization of a 

dream, the pinnacle of a lifetime. To 
meet new people, sample a different cul- 
ture, visit places advertised in the travel 
brochures, bring home some mementos 
and hang on to the memories. 

For others, however, those miles are 
mere ground to be covered before the dream 
begins. Visions of employment, education, 
housing and a bright future for their chil- 
dren lure people to this country every day in 
pursuit of The American Dream. 

Years may pass waiting for permission 
to come, however. And only after the wheels 
of the immigration machine have begun to 
transform a foreigner into a U.S. citizen will 
the impact of what lies ahead becomes 
clear. 

Securing a job, a place to live and assimi- 
lating into anew culture are daunting tasks 
by any measure. Now, imagine having to 
accomplish all that without understanding 
a word of English. This is where the dream 
meets reality, and new citizens must 
scramble to learn the language as quickly 


f or most people, a 10,000-mile journey 


as possible so their hopes don’t slip away. 

According to 1990 Census Bureau fig- 
ures, over 600,000 Vietnamese have settled 
in the United States, many fleeing the Com- 
munist regime that toppled their country 
at the end of the Vietnam War and remains 
in power. 

About 2,000 now call the Greater 
Lawrence area their home, according to 
Canh Tran, a Vietnamese-American from 
Andover, who has lived here since being 
airlifted out of Saigon as it fell to the North 
Vietnamese in 1975. 

Tran is president of the International 
Institute of Greater Lawrence, an agency 
that helps new citizens get started in this 
country. 

A key to success includes education, and 
a good place to start is NECC, he said. One 
of its first Vietnamese students and a 1979 
graduate, Tran’s English as a Second Lan- 
guage classes here helped smooth his tran- 
sition into a new culture. 

The 41-year-old has since earned two 
master’s degrees, and works for the 
Commonwealth’s Dept. of Transitional As- 
sistance, where he helps welfare recipients 
find employment. 

On Feb. 7, Tran returned to NECC to 
serve as master of ceremonies for a lun- 
cheon and celebration of the school’s Viet- 
namese students. In an effort to recognize 
cultural diversity on campus, the Office of 
Staff Development and the Cultural Diver- 
sity Committee invited all Vietnamese stu- 
dents to participate in the event, which 
kicks off a semester devoted to enhancing 
staff and faculty awareness of the Vietnam- 
ese culture. 

‘Timed to coincide with Tet, the Vietnam- 


Student finds better 
life in Massachusetts 


© Vietnamese student 
reunited with family in 
Haverhill 2 years ago 


By NANCY CARPENTER 


Staff Reporter 

he was about 7 when her world 
S changed. The Americans were gone, 
the Communists had arrived. Her fam- 
ily, once prosperous farmers in the Dont 
Thap Province of South Vietnam, could not 
tolerate the laws of their new government. 
So they decided to come to the United 
States. 

Eighteen years later, they realized that 
goal when the last member of their family 
arrived in Haverhill. 

Quyen Nguyen, 28, arrived here in 1994 
after having spent the previous four years 
in Thailand waiting for official approval for 
entry to the United States. 

With the help of her brothers, who were 
already living in Haverhill, Nguyen has 
begun a new life with the family who emi- 
grated, one by one, to the United States 
many years ago. 

Two years later, she’s a third-semester 
student at NECC, studying personal com- 
puters and looking toward the day when 
she enters the work force. 

Nguyen, who also works nights as a 
packer in a manufacturing firm, has one 
goal in mind: improving her English skills 
enough to communicate with her new 
American friends and schoolmates. 

The ESL department's intensive training 
has helped her scale the language barrier, 
she said. And although she still has a long 
way to go, she’s made significant strides 
since arriving two years ago, when she 
couldn't speak any English. 

“Americans are very kind and helpful,” 
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QUYEN NGUYEN, NECC student, 
finds Americans friendly and help- 
ful. 
she said of her new country’s people. 

Nguyen was one of the participants at 
last week’s luncheon and celebration of the 
Vietnamese population at NECC (see re- 
lated story). For her presentation, she sang 
about missing her homeland. 

Nguyen, who celebrates the New Year 
with her aunt, uncle and three brothers, 
describes the celebration as an uplifting 
and spiritual event. 

The day’s meal features watermelon, 
rice and meat dishes, traditional new year 
foods, she said. 

They also burn incense and place food 
on an altar for the deceased. 

“It is a happy holiday, a time for us to 
remember our ancestors and to visit with 
them once again,” she said. 
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ese New Year, the celebration featured po- 
etry readings and songs presented by Viet- 
nhamese students to staff and faculty. 

“We're recognizing that in order to serve 
our students, it’s imperative to know about 
their background, values and lives,” said 
Judith Kamber, director of staff develop- 
ment and one of the program’s coordina- 
tors. 

The New Year is Vietnam’s most impor- 
tant holiday, a three-day celebration begin- 
ning at the second new moon after the 
winter solstice. And although most Viet- 
nhamese-Americans cannot take three days 
off from work or school to celebrate this 
Year of the Ox, it is nonetheless a joyful 
family occasion. 

Staff and faculty will tour Vietnamese 
communities in Haverhill and Lawrence 
this spring in a continuing endeavor to 
promote understanding between the cul- 
tures. Although a schedule has yet to be set, 
the visits will be modeled on last semester’s 


tours of Latino communities, she said. 

A day-long tour might include stops at 
Vietnamese-American shops, restaurants, 
community service agencies, and homes, 


5 


and conclude with a presentation on Viet- _ 
namese history and society by a member of 


that community, according to Kamber. 


t 
i 


“People appreciate that we’ve taken the | 


time to visit them where they live and work — 
~ it shows we can learn as much from them ~ 


as they can from NECC,” she said. 


| 


The tour groups met with an overwhelm- | 
ingly positive response from Latino com- — 
munities last semester, which inspired the — 
group to continue the theme this spring. A — 
true community-building activity has oc- 


curred when staff and faculty return with a 
better understanding of their students, she 
said. , 

“We all get settled into our own lives. 
Putting yourself into someone else’s world 
makes you think about them and expands 
your world,” she said. 


Just A Reminder... 


Textbooks will be 
returned to the 
publishers beginning 
March 10! 


Purchase your books early 
NECC Bookstore 
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Looking for answers 
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A STUDENT listens attentively to James Gustafsen in a Wednesday night philosophy class. Many NECC students are non-traditional 
age students returning to school after a long absence. The college offers many forms of support to these students. 


Finding myself: one student finds 
fulfillment through college life 


Yvonne 


Domings 


After dedicating all her 
time to her children, one 


woman returns to school in 
search of her self 


graduated from high school in the class of 1977. 

We were one of the last graduating classes of the 

baby-boom generation. I was a good student, but 
had no plans for college. 

Something deep within my waste-not-want-not 
Yankee genes prevented me from going off to college. 
As I saw it, I would be wasting my parent’s money if 
I didn’t have some idea of what I was going to do with 
my life, or at least some direction. The way I figured 
it, | had plenty of time. I could take a year off and 
decide. 

Naturally, however, one year turned into 17. 
When I decided to go back to school, I was 35, an at- 
home mother of two school-age children, with an- 
other one on the way. 

Turning 35 brought with it deep reflection on the 
previous 17 years. Since I was expecting another 
baby, I reflected on the early years when my first two 
children were toddlers. Nine years had passed, but 
the memories were fresh. 

I had retired to stay at home after spending ten 
years in the work force. When I was working, I knew 
where I fit. I felt competent. I had abilities sought 
after by employers and I 
enjoyed the satisfaction 
of my accomplishments. 

Nonetheless, I was 
committed to being at 
home with my children. 
I had also planned to 


pursue my many outside interests in my free time. 

However, not spaced so by choice, my two chil- 
dren were born eighteen months apart. Cuddling my 
little ones, nuzzling that silky, perfect skin and 
sniffing that delicious baby smell was truly wonder- 
ful. But, after a while, it began to smother me. 
Although I loved being at home and watching my 
daughters grow, I became increasingly restless. 

The “free time” I had such hopes for was nonex- 
istent. In fact, [learned to feel good if] completed one 
household task during a day, and got my teeth 
brushed. On top of lacking a feeling of accomplish- 
ment, any intelligence I had convinced myself that I 
had, now seemed an illusion. I took solace in the fact 
that I could rapidly identify each sound that a toddler 
could make within my house. 

I will never forget the day Jim Henson died. I was 
in a profound state of grief and felt as though I had 
lost a close friend. I could not figure out how life on 
Sesame Street would go on without the voices of 
Kermit the Frog and Ernie. 

Not to belittle the tragic death of a talented man, 
but this exemplified the state of my life then. It was 
a time of grappling with my identity. My life was my 
children. They required so much of my time and 
energy, I hadn’t realized I had lost myself. 

As my children grew, I found ways to satisfy 
myself by writing grants and running a bookstore for 
their school. As I looked forward to having another 
little one at 35, though, I realized that I couldn’t go 
back. Although I loved my children and was grateful 
for all that I had, it wasn’t enough. I needed some- 
thing for myself. I needed to be doing something just 
for me and about me. I decided to pursue the college 
education that I had put off for 17 years. 

On my first day of college in 1994, I was not sure 
what to expect. My first class was English Comp. 
Looking around the room, I realized that, except for 
a few of us, most of the people appeared to be less 
than 25 years old. The professor asked us to intro- 
duce ourselves and state what type of writing we had 
done in high school. How was I going to explain, 
quite frankly, I couldn’t remember? I decided to be 
honest, and we all laughed together. 

Later, the first assignment was to write about a 
childhood memory from when we were about 10 
years old. After two days of trying to think of some- 
thing to write about, I asked the professor to extend 
the age for me. After all, I was at a disadvantage 


considering that, for most of the people in the class, 
that was less than 10 years ago. He agreed, but said 
that he knew I could do it. As a result I went on to 
write one of my best papers. 

After I had the baby, I took a telecourse. It was the 
perfect solution for me at the time. I could tape the 
television show and watch it anytime, even in the 
middle of the night while I was nursing the baby. 

Coming back to school after 17 years is difficult. 
Everything is different. I have higher standards for 
the work that I do, and my time is more precious to 
me than it was when I was 18. ; 

The most precious commodity is having uninter- 
rupted time to think. My mind juggles so many 
things that I don’t have time to just sit and think. I 
start to lose confidence in myself as I flounder for an 
idea for a paper or try to see something gel in my 
head. My everyday life provides writing material for 
papers. Most of the time, I write papers, read and 
study with Winnie-the-Pooh blaring in the back- 
ground, or while making dinner or waiting to pick - 
up my kids. 

The aspect of school that I find most rewarding is 
the feeling of accomplishment, the feeling that you 
have pushed yourself and succeeded. I know that I 
learn the most just when I am about to crumble, 
when the pressure is tremendous and I can’t imagine 
where I will find the time to write that paper, if I 
could figure out what to write about. 

I still struggle with some guilt about not yet 
having figured out what I want to do. appreciate the 
chance to go to school, and I think it sets a good 
example for my children. I enjoy being with such a 
diverse population of students and such a supportive 
teaching staff. I enjoy reading the classics, forcing 
myself to think long and hard about what the au- 
thors are trying to say and proving to myself that I 
can do it. 

Sometimes the pressure gets to me.I try to juggle 
reading to the baby and helping my kids with home- 
work, with trying to study. 

I understand now that going back to school was 
my salvation. It has become an outlet for my creative 
energy. It keeps my inner self alive and well. This 
outlet is something that I would preserve at all costs, 
because it helps me to return to my role of wife and 
mother with renewed energy. I love learning just for 
the sake of learning. It seems to me to be the best and 
purest reason to go to school. 
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“Everybody has awakened to the immense value the 
returning adult student makes on campus and in the 
classroom, so it is not surprising to find everyone 
competing and recruiting for returning adult stu- 
dents.” 

Hartleb said that while the percentage of non- 
traditional age students may not be rising, he. ex- 
pects that the numbers of students will. 

“Every year we see fewer full-time and more part- 
time students,” he said. 

Hartleb said the increse in part-time students 
pointed to the rise in the non-traditional student 
population. 

“They tend to come and take fewer courses and 
take longer to get their degree,” Hartleb said. 

At the same time, though, he said non-traditional 
students tend to be more focused on their educations 
than young people coming to NECC straight out of 
high school. 

“They know why they’re here,” he said. “They 
have a very specific goal, and that’s an easier student 
to serve.” 

He said the college serves non-traditional stu- 
dents in a number of ways, starting with recruit- 
ment. 

“We definitely target people who are non-tradi- 
tional,” Hartleb said. 

He said that many of the college’s advertising 
campaigns focus on returning students. These in- 
clude a television ad on Lifetime geared specifically 
to women who are thinking of going back to school 
and several of the colleges “mug shot” print ads. 

Hawrylciw said that the “mug shot” ads play to 
older students’ interests. 

“If they have a theme, it’s ‘my turn’,” Hawrylciw 
said, referring to the ads. “We have to be aware of 
that.” 

He said that many non-traditional students have 
waited a long time to come to school, and success at 
college means a lot to them. 

“That person may have an unusually high anxiety 
to do well, but it is matched by an equal determina- 
tion to succeed,” he said. “They have a wonderful 
sense of motivation and enthusiasm that more than 
makes up for the anxiety level.” 

During the 1980’s, Hawrylciw was head of the 
Part Time Studies Program, a program designed to 
help non-traditional age students succeed at school. 

“Part Time Studies was our first systematic effort 
to recruit returning adult students,” he said. 

The main goal of the program was to coordinate 
courses in the master schedule that met in single 
sessions, for instance from 9 a.m. to 12 p.m. ona 
Wednesday instead of at 9 a.m. on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday. 

Hawrylciw said that the courses were deliberately 
scheduled to fit mother’s hours, and were geared 


’ largely towards returning female students, who make 


up the bulk of the non-traditional age student popu- 
lation. 

“We tried to make our master schedule courses as 
user friendly as possible for their needs and time 
commitments,” he said. 

The Part Time Studies Program lasted through 
most of the ‘80s, and then the concept of seminar 
courses suited to non-traditional students was insti- 
tutionalized. 


relate what they’ve learned in class to events in their 
outside lives. 

Eric Giordano, a part-time history and govern- 
ment instructor, agrees. 

“T think they are extremely valuable to any class 
because they have, usually, real life experience be- 
hind them and provide perspective that younger 
students often need,” he said. 

Wally Blanchard, a professor in the department of 
natural sciences, said that older students definitely 
bring more energy into a classroom. 

“I'd rather have a classroom full of 50-year-olds 
than 18-year-olds,” he said. “And: you know why? 
Because older people bring something to the class- 
room called life, living, experience, trauma.” 

Stachniewicz said often her strongest, most mo- 
tivated students are older women. 

“They've waited a long time to be here, so it means 
something,” she said. “If you’re 45 and you’ve de- 
cided to go to college, it’s now, it has to happen for 
you.” 

Pat Taglianetti, coordinator of the Health Infor- 


comfortable place 


“Since 1990 it became more of an institutional 
effort rather than a program effort,” Hawrylciw said. 

Hawrylciw said that while the Part Time Studies 
Program helped people return to school, school 
officials quickly realized that more was needed to 
support non-traditional students. 

He said that frequently non-traditional students 
have no support system outside the school. 

“What we found was that frequently a spouse (if 
there was one) would be very supportive and very 
encouraging for the first three weeks,” he said. 

Later in the semester, Hawrylciw said, older stu- 
dents, especially women, start hearing complaints. 

Hawrylciw said that female students in their 30s 
and 40s make up the core of the non-traditional 
student population. 

“These returning women gave us the most, but in 
some ways needed the most,” he said. “They are not 
always motivated by the simple goal of finding a job, 
but rather to do something personal for themselves, 
and consequently take their education very seri- 
ously.” 

Their need for a stronger support network at the 
school eventually led to the creation of the Women’s 
Resource Network. 

The Women’s Resource Network is an on-campus 
organization that provides an open meeting place 


- for all students to come and take time out from their 


day for coffee and conversation. 

It also provides a number of specific services to 
women who want to come to NECC after having been 
out of school for a number of years. These services 
are offered through the network’s Women Return- 
ing to School program. ; 

“It’s basically a support program, but it also 


informs,” Joan Patrakis said. Patrakis organized and 


now coordinates the Women’s Resource Network. 
The Women Returning to School program begins 


mation Services’ associate degree program, said that 
frequently her non-traditional age students feel pres- 


- sured to succeed. 


“Non-traditional age students feel that they don’t 
have a lot of time to achieve their goals,” she said. 

Taglianetti said they feel as if they can’t make any 
mistakes. 

“I’ve been teaching at night for a lot of years, so 
I’ve had experience with them over many years,” 
Taglianetti said. “Most of my students are non- 
traditional age students. They’re people who have 
been in the workplace and want to improve their 
position or they're homemakers who want to get 
into the work force.” 

Both Giordano and Stachniewicz have taught 
many non-traditional age students in both day and 
evening classes. 

Giordano said that while non-traditional age stu- 
dents are spread out in all areas of the schedules, 
some courses and majors attract older students. 

“There’s different majors that tend to have higher 
numbers,” he said. 


S. Frank photo 
A WOMAN does her math homework in the Women’s Resource Network, a space created 
to help returning female students adjust to classes and schoolwork. 


each year in August. 

“Tn the fall we have an information fair,” Patrakis 
said. “What we do is try to outline the process that 
they need to go through when they come back to 
school.” 

The information fair gives women a step-by-step 
how-to tour of the application process. 

This kind of step-by-step guidance is something 
Patrakis said women often need when they are 
making the decision to return to school. 

Women who attend are invited to a special 
registration where they work with advisers to sign 
up for their courses. Advisers can help them direct 
and pace their studies. 

The program also offers a brief orientation, in 
which women are familiarized with different sup- 
port services available on campus, including the 
Women’s Resource Network and the counseling 
center. 

After classes begin, the Women’s Resource Net- 
work offers students the option of setting up a 
support group to work out problems encountered 
during the semester. 

“They're with other people who understand what 
it’s like and who are going through it,” Patrakis said. 
She recently finished a bachelor’s degree and now 
intends to pursue her master’s degree. 

She also noted that many non-traditional age 
students are fighting battles at home in order to 
continue their educations. 

“Their number one support is the school,” she 
said. 

She said NECC does a good job supporting older 
students. 

“My sense is that the school is very supportive,” 
she said. “I certainly would want to encourage women 
and men to go back to school if that’s what they want 
to do.” 


He thought the reason for this was that older 
students tend to come to NECC to learn a specific 
skill, rather than get a general education, like many 
traditional age students do. 

Regardless of majors and schedules, certain traits 
tend to mark non-traditional students. 

Stachniewicz said that older students tend to be 
more attentive to the school work and to take things 
more seriously from day one. 

“From my point of view, a good student is one who 
worries about getting the work done,” she said. 

Taglainetti said that returning students are often 
more motivated than younger ones. 

“I think they’re more highly motivated because 
they know what they 
want,” she said. 

Giordano said that 
older students also 
present unique prob- 
lems. 


See Teachers, page 12 
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In-depth 


Returning to a lost love 


@ Like many NECC 
students, Marilyn 
Wagner fulfills her 
early dreams 


By SIERRA FRANK 
In-Depth Editor 


arilyn Wagner’s first 
course at NECC was En- 
glish Composition. She 


took it at night, along with courses 
in Russian and public speaking. 

She was doing well as a part- 
time night student, and was hop- 
ing to get a degree that would help 
her pursue a career in writing or 
teaching. 

That was in 1969. In 1972, be- 
fore she finished her degree, a 
family crisis forced her to leave 
school. 

Now, at age 50, after 25 years, 
a marriage and a career at Lucent 
Technologies, she is backin school. 

This time, she is determined to 
stay. 

“I give 200 percent to every- 
thing,” she said. “My only regret is 
that I let so much time elapse, but 
I’m trying to get by that.” 

There is a down side to this 
determination, however. 

“I’m trying to play catch-up,” 
she said. “Maybe it’s not possible 
to do that.” 

She said that her determina- 
tion is not atypical among return- 
ing women students. 

“You want to prove that you 
can really do this, because it’s sort 
of like a last chance thing,” she 
said. “We all want to prove so 
much that we still can do this and 
keep up.” 

She said that her decision to 
return to school was prompted by 
a friend. 

A few years ago, she was tutor- 
ing several friends who were pur- 
suing their degrees, when finally 
one woman came to her and said, 


“What about you?” 

“And I said, ‘What about me?,’” 
Wagner said. “Suddenly, I realized 
I didn’t want life to pass me by, 
that I wanted more.” 

While it took a friend’s com- 
ments to push her back into the 
classroom, Wagner said she had 
been feeling a lot of discontent 
about where her life had gone. 

“Looking in the mirror one day, 
I thought, ‘Where is me?’ There 
didn’t seem to be any me any 
more,” she said. 

She felt that she needed to get 
back to her early loves, mainly 
writing and literature. 

“It struck me that I, who was 
always very passionate about life 
and literature and writing, had 
somehow left some of those things 
behind, and in doing so, had left a 
lot of myself,” she said. 

Wagner called this experience 
the “personal epiphany thing.” She 
said she knew many women had 
gone through a similar experi- 
ence, brought on by the realiza- 
tion that they were getting older 
and were still just drifting. 

Wagner said many women who 
return to school have trouble 
managing time. They find it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to juggle 
homework and classes with their 
careers and families. 

She said another major obstacle 
facing nontraditional age students 
is lack of support from home, par- 
ticularly from spouses. 

“A lot of times, your significant 
other doesn’t accept it,” she said. 

Her husband was very support- 
ive for a few weeks, but the more 
time she spends at school, the 
more strain is placed on their rela- 
tionship. She said many nontradi- 
tional female students face this 
pressure. 

“The thing is trying to create 
harmonious balance in our lives,” 
she said. 

For her, that has proven diffi- 
cult. 

“I don’t know where I’m going 
now,” she said. “But apparently 


Teachers enjoy 
older students 


® continued from page 10,11 
students also present unique prob- 
lems. 

“Some of them have been my 
best students, but not always,” he 
Saidie a 

Taglianetti also said that she 
felt nontraditional age students 
have special advising needs. 

“They have life issues that are 
really different,” she said. “I think 
NECC does a very good job of re- 
ally meeting those needs.” 

She offered the Women’s Re- 
source Network and the Advising 
Center as examples of how the 
college helps nontraditional age 
students. 

Giordano said younger students 
have an advantage because they 
are more adjusted to classroom 
routines. On the other hand, 
Stachniewicz said that nontradi- 
tional age students expect classes 
to be hard and put in the extra 
effort necessary to succeed at col- 
lege. 

“I think I would agree that in 
general they tend to take their 
work very seriously,” Giordano 
said. 

He said that effort was appreci- 
ated. 

Stachniewicz said that extra 


~ work. created. a.-mutual, apprecia-- - 


tion. 

“Nontraditional students make 
me feel very much appreciated,” 
she said. 

She said older students often 
need more encouragement from 
teachers at the beginning of a 
course. 

“Once they hand in that first 
assignment and get it back with 
feedback from a teacher, they re- 
alize they’ve still got it,” she said. 

Giordano commented on older 
students hesitancy at the begin- 
ning of a new course. 

“I think it’s just a matter of 
boosting their confidence,” he 
said. 

Giordano said the interaction 
between younger students and 
older ones is challenging. 

“I think sometimes they (the 
younger students) are intimi- 
dated,” he said. 

More often than not, relation- 
ships between students of varying 
ages are more rewarding than 
challenging, he said. 

“I think in some unique cases 
I've even had some of these non- 
traditional students serve as in- 
class mentors,” Giordano said. 

He said that despite certain 
challenges, he enjoys teaching 
noentraditiondl'agé students.’ 


I’m going on my own.” 

This isn’t necessarily a bad 
thing, Wagner said. She feels she 
needs space to grow and really get 
to know herself. 

“T feel like Virginia Woolf,” she 
said. “I need a room of my own.” 

When she first returned to 
NECC, Wagner was unsure of her 
major. 

“When I came back to school, I 
didn’t really know, I just knew it 
was time to find me again,” she 
said. 

Taking that step toward find- 
ing herself was very hard for 
Wagner, because of her cultural 
background, she said. 

“My generation has a hard time 
thinking of ourselves and saying ‘I 
deserve to be the number one 
priority,’ because the world at large 
has always been saying to us, “No, 
you don’t,” she said. 

One of her biggest obstacles to 
overcome in returning to school 
was a lack of self-esteem. 

“My problem is, I feel defeated 


before I begin,” she said. 


That sense of defeat is some- 
thing she is just getting past. 

Wagner is a liberal arts major 
with a concentration in writing. 
She said she has always wanted to 
write, but had let it go for many 
years while she was caught up in 
another career. 

“I thought I wanted to do some- 
thing with language and writing, 
and then I got sidetracked,” she 
said. “A great many years elapsed 


Writing 
@ Man turns 
job loss into an 


opportunity 


By AMY JANVIER 
Features Editor 


ike many nontraditional 
[ses at NECC, Jack 

Shirling is here to further 
his education. 

A graduate of Haverhill High 
School, Shirling didn’t imme- 
diately attend college. For 13 
years he worked at Raytheon 
and helped his wife raise their 
two daughters, ages eight and 
four. 2 

Then, two years ago, he was 
laid off and left to rely on un- 
employment compensation. He 
became involved in an unem- 
ployment program called Sec- 
tion 30, which provides money 
to pursue a college education. 

Shirling has been attending 
classes at NECC off and on for 
three years. 

“T love it,” he said. “We have 


“Overall, [think the experience 
has been rather positive,” he said. 
“T like older students.” : 

Stachniewicz said that her 
classes are a mix of ages and back- 


before! got 
back. I’ve 
kind of 
come full 
circle. I let 
all that go 
and now 
I’m com- 
ing back to 

ce ats 
S he 
continues 
totake two 
to three 
classes per 
semester, sticking to night courses 
and maintaining her full-time job. 
She said at first, this schedule 
made meeting the requirements 
for a writing concentration very 

difficult. 

“Initially, it (her major) was 
just liberal arts because the courses 
I needed weren't being offered at 
night,” she said. 

However, she said she has seen 
a change in the college schedule 
during the past year that has al- 
lowed her, and other women who 
can only take night courses, to 
focus their degrees on more spe- 
cific areas of interest. 

“By the college changing in the 
last year, I have, and I know other 
people have, been able to focus on 
what they really want,” Wagner 
said. 

Wagner said more classes are 
being offered at night now. The 
school is taking a risk by offering 
a wider variety of night classes, 
such as Women’s History and Ad- 
vanced Composition, but Wagner 
said that risk has proven a suc- 
cess. . 

“That’s so critical for so many 
of us who are going to school but 
still have full-time jobs,” she said. 
“T think it’s going to help us move 
into new careers.” 

Wagner said the college has 
supported her in a number of ways. 
The most important aspect has 
been the attitude of the faculty, 
she said. 

“Tve been fortunate enough to 


dreams 


access to everything here, and the 
teachers are willing to help you, 
even if you aren’t one of their 
students.” 

A student in the journalism/ 
broadcasting program, Shirling 
hopes to work someday at the 
Haverhill Gazette or the Lawrence 
Eagle Tribune. 

“It’s in my blood,” he said. 

He said his journalistic tenden- 
cies come from the fact that his 
father and his uncle were report- 
ers for the Haverhill Gazette. In ad- 
dition, during high school, Shirling 
was a contributor to the Gazette, 
reporting on school sporting 
events. 

Now, he is covering campus 
sporting events. In addition, he 
hopes to do some in-depth report- 
ing on the Lawrence school sys- 
tem. 

For now, he is concentrating 
on his school work, and his out- 
side interests when he has time. 

Shirling has also managed to 
be able to spend more time with 
his family. 

“It’s alot of fun doing home- 
work with my eight-year-old. 


grounds, and that the diversity in 

life experiences can be very help- 

ful in moving class discussion. 
“You get nice relationships be- 


tween the traditional and the non- ° 


be blessed with wonderful men- 
tors,” she said. “I really didn’t ex- 
pect the level of caring. From the 
moment I came back, I had noth- 
ing but mentors from the very 
first course.” 

She said many of her teachers 
had been important to her not 
only as educators and advisers, 
but also as friends. : 

“At my age, sometimes you 
develop friendships with certain 
teachers, because we're not so far 
from them in age,” she said, add- 
ing that the teachers at NECC are 
willing to respect their students 
as equals, regardless of the gaps 
between them in terms of educa- 
tion. 

Wagner said she had made a 
great many friends in her classes, 
too. 

“My circle of friends has wid- 
ened,” she said. “I have friends 
ages 20 through 80. I am just 
peopie-oriented.” 

Wagner said she has gotten 
more out of her education than 
she ever expected. 

“I’ve gotten direct benefits that 
I never anticipated,” she said. 

At the same time, she has seen 
unexpected problems develop, like 
the impact on her personal life. 

“When you start opening doors, 
you find things in front of you that 
you never expected,” Wagner said. 

She said that while these things 
can be scary, they can be over- 
come. She calls them improve- 
ments, not crises. 

She said that when she finishes 
her degree she hopes to have a 
career in writing. 

“Td like to work part-time on a 
small magazine and continue to 
do free-lancing,” she said. 

Despite unlooked-for obstacles, 
Wagner feels her education has 
been, and continues to be, worth- 
while. 

“The bottom line is, it’s a plus,” 
she said. “A really good education 
will never leave you. Writing is 
something that will never go away. 
You can only get better.” 


She sees 
me do- 
ing the 
same 
thing’ as 
her, put- 
ting time 
into stud- 
ies. I feel 
it’sagood 
ee way for 
ile photo 

JACK SHIRLING [nse 
school is important now and in 
the future,” Shirling said. 

Though Shirling admires his 
teacher’s hard work, he finds 
that, on occasion, some of them 
can be unsympathetic to stu- 
dents with families. However, 
he has made adjustments and 
learned to handle his school 
work better. 

Shirling is looking forward 
to his approaching graduation, 
though he’s unsure whether or 
not it will be at the end of this 
semester. 

“A degree opens up more 
doors, more opportunities,” he 
said. 

With a degree in journal- 
ism, Shirling hopes to pursue 
his love of writing and enjoy a 
more fulfilling job. 


traditional age _ students,” 
Stachniewicz said. “Experiences 
are different, perspectives are dif- 
ferent, expectations are different, 


* dnid'I think that’s all to the’good.” 


Hawking his wares 


@ NECC student 
pushes new club 


for Internet users 


~ By AMY JANVIER 
Features Editor 


ECC has not had a com- 
puter club in years. Has 
anyone noticed? David S. 


Hawkins, an NECC student, has. 
Now, he is trying to bring it back, 
but on a more high-tech and edu- 
cational level. 

“We should try to revitalize the 
club, but put a different slant to 
it,” Hawkins said. 

Incorporating the Internet is 
the needed slant. 

Hawkins, a computer science 
major, feels he is someone who 
can get this job done. Though there 
is support coming from many 
teachers, Hawkins is, for the most 
part, doing the negotiating on his 
own. 

Hawkins is a computer sales- 
man at Circuit City, but more im- 
portantly, a father and a husband. 
He has a wife of eight years and 
two sons, ages 7 and 1. In addition, 
he is taking four classes, and is in 
school everyday. 


Internet: 


@ Information 
easy to access, but 
could eventually 
cause problems 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Staff Reporter 


Te Internet is full of experts, 
dummies and in-betweens. 
No matter where you fit, 
you can use the Internet. 

Maybe you've received a diskin 
the mail from America Online of- 
fering 15 free hours, but you didn’t 
have a computer or were afraid of 
entering the unknown. 

Then the movie 7he Net warned 
Americans that their lives are on 
the computer for the government’s 
taking. 

Then came MTV’s Internet site 
on television, which made you 
wonder if there was any intelli- 
gent life on this planet with some- 
thing important to say. 

You wonder if this will result 
in a society where nobody inter- 
acts face to face, goes outside, 
thinks, gets married and as a re- 
sult there are zero births, eventu- 
ally wiping out the population. 

About 50 million people have 
access to the Internet. They don’t 
seem to worry about these prob- 


Always Changing 


“The Internet is 
changing on an 
hourly basis,” 
Fallon said. “It’s 
like when you’d 


get encyclopedias 
as a kid and once 
you got them, 
they were 
outdated.” 
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Internet Club 


“This is strictly 
for fun and for 
common inter- 
ests.” 


David S. Hawkins 
said of the new club. 


After graduating from West 
Hampton High School in West 
Hampton, New York, Hawkins 
joined the U.S. Army, and was 
released many years later with a 
medical disability. When he left 
the army, Hawkins realized that 
he had acquired only two major 
skills: the ability to use a gun and 
a knack for salesmanship. 

Though the sales aspect seemed 
more prosperous, Hawkins knew 
he wouldn’t get far without a de- 
gree. 

Last summer, Hawkins began 
taking classes at NECC. Now, with 
his approaching graduation next 
January, the computer science 
major has decided to transfer to 
one of the UMass schools. 


reflects society's good, bad 


lems for one main reason. 

“You can never have too much 
quality information,” said Tom 
Fallon, dean of information ser- 
vices. “It is a tool with a vast 
reservoir of information.” 

Simply, the Internet is a large 
computer network that connects 


companies, government, schools - 


and individuals. 

For users, it provides research 
material, talk and interest groups, 
games, the latest news, shopping, 
travel information, stock prices, 
sports and electronic mail (e-mail). 

“The Internet is changing on 
an hourly basis,” Fallon said. “It’s 
like when you'd get encyclopedias 
as a kid and once you got them, 
they were outdated.” 

Before beginning, you must get 
an account. Ifyou choose America 
Online, there’s an 800 number 
you can call to get a start-up disk 
and check on prices. 

If you would like an account at 
NECC, you can apply in room B305, 
and get your account in two weeks. 

Also, you need to understand 
the difference between the World 
Wide Web and the Internet. The 
Web is a graphics-based system 
while the Net is text-based. _ 

The Internet provides free soft- 
ware for users to remain up-to- 
date and out-of-debt. And although 
it is easy to use, he suggested first 
time users ask an experienced 
person to help them get started. 

To get around to different sites, 
you use a gopher or the Yahoo 
server in the Web or a lynx in the 
Net. 

Both provide users with menus 
and require key words for the 
subject about which you want in- 
formation. 

And what about those mysteri- 
ous addresses like com., gov. and 
edu.? Com. is a company or indi- 
vidual, gov. is the government and 
edu. is a school or college address. 

If I had an AOL account, you 
could contact me at danny- 
goodwin@aol. com. If I were the 
president, you could contact me 
at whitehouse.gov. 

If] had an NECC account, you’d 
probably find me at dgood- 
win@necc.mass.edu. 


Though he already has a full 
schedule, Hawkins believes that 
establishing an Internet club will 
help students put something back 
into their school via the NECC 
Web page, and also help them to 
become familiar with various lev- 
els of Internet use. 

“This is strictly for fun, and for 
common interests,” he said. 

There is even talk of designing 
Web pages. 

There are basically three types 
of students interested in the club, 
Hawkins said. The first group con- 
tains those students who are rela- 
tively unfamiliar with the com- 
puter but who want to learn. The 
second group is made up of those 
students who wish to work with 
the Internet, and share these ex- 
periences with the others. The 
third group is comprised of people 
who want to get deeper into the 
Internet, and possibly pursue a 
career in that field. 

“It’s more or less the concept of 
a user’s group,” Hawkins said. 

Though he now lives in Haver- 
hill, Hawkins grew up all over the 
country as an army brat. His own 
service in the military, in conjunc- 
tion with state aid, has helped him 
to pay for his continued school- 
ing. 
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Maybe you'd like to chat live 
with other people about your fa- 
vorite hobbies, television shows, 
bands or whatever you want. And 
if you can’t talk live, you can leave 
e-mail messages. 

The Internet is a great place to 
meet people, as long as you don’t’ 
take them too seriously. It is easy 
to get caught up in whatever you 
are discussing, but you never know 
whether the other person is being 
truthful. 

Another worry is that someone 
will invade your account. 

“Security fire walls prevent 
people from getting past the (on- 
line) server,” Fallon said when 
asked about hackers. “Your pass- 
word is kept secret and should 
never be given out.” Ge 

Hackers get passwords when 
they are written in an unsecured 
data stream, and the computer 
warns you of this. If you do busi- 
ness on the Net they have to go 
through your server, not your pass- 
word. 

And as for censorship? Hate 


‘groups, pornography and bomb 


manufacturing instructions can 
all be found in special rooms on 
the Internet. 

But, ifyou are caught swearing 
or fighting in a regular chat room, 
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Bradford College 


His love of computers has led 
him to build his own, as a hobby, 
as well as sharing his skills with 
other NECC students. One such 
idea was the Internet cafe, which 
never materialized, and now the 
ideas for this new Internet club 
have already been set into motion. 

Though getting the Internet 
club started will be rough, there is 
only an estimated $500 needed to 
begin. This is just another obstacle 
Hawkins faces in setting up the 
club. 


you stand the chance of having 
your account closed. 

The Net reflects nearly every 
aspect of the world, good and bad. 
There is one golden rule you 


Hawkins urges any student 
with any kind of interest to con- 
sider joining the Internet club. It 
may be a way to get your voices 
heard across the country, or just 
another way to meet people on 
campus who share similar inter- 
ests. 

The date for the first meeting 
has not yet been set. 


To join, or to get more informa- 
tion, contact the student activities 
center at extension 3731. 


traits 


should always remember no mat- 
ter what you encounter on the 
Internet, according to Fallon, 
“People can coexist if they respect 
each other.” 


fs HALF- TUITION 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


(For both full and 
part-time students !) 


Bradford’s Transfer 
Admissions Counselor 


Kathy Bresnahan 


can answer your questions. 


For Information 


Contact: 


Admissions Office 
Bradford College 
320 South Main St. 
Bradford, MA 01835 
(508) 372-7161 
(800) 336-6448 
WWW:http://www.bradford.edu 


A Practical 
Liberal Arts 
Education 
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Former student fills day care niche 


@ Former student uses her 
training at NECC and her 
time at home with her 
children to run a small 
business 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Contributing Editor 


wanting to be home to see their children grow up and 

having to go to work to maintain a comfortable 
standard of living. Former NECC student Patricia Flanagan 
decided day care could be about her children and about 
business at the same time. 

“I planned on opening up my own business, sought how 
to do it, so I took a course at Northern Essex,” she said. “I 
started first as a regular day care provider working full- 
time from my home.” 

After she had her first daughter, she realized there was 
a gaping need in the world of child care. Essentially, 
mothers had to be full-time workers outside the home to 
make use of day care centers. A mother in this category has 
to contract time in the center and pay the weekly bill, 
whether she uses the center everyday or not. 

But for the stay-at-home mothers, there was nothing. A 
stay-at-home mother had to rely on family or friends when 
she needed to see a doctor or a dentist for herself. She had 
no one to take care of her baby if she needed to do tasks on 
her own. 

“I thought, ‘what do mothers do, when they are new in 
the area and they have to see a doctor, or they have to get 
a haircut or they just want to try on some clothes at a 
store?’” Flanagan said. “So I decided I would offer day care 
on an as-needed basis. I have eight clients.” 

She calls her business Home Grown Kids. Many of her 
clients don’t work outside the home, but have contracted 
a day or a number of hours with her so they can catch up 
on other chores. 

“IT have one mother who works (outside the home), and 
the grandmother watches her kids four days a week and I 
watch them one day a-week,” she said. “This gives the 
grandmother time to do what she wants.” 

What Flanagan likes most about her new career is that 
her hours are flexible, she is her own boss-and she is 
available for her own children. She has three children, Kate, 
7, Joe, 5, and Laura, 11 months. 

Her basement is converted to a fully usable playroom 
filled with everything a child could want: an easel ready 
with paint and crayons and a clean sheet of paper, just 
Waiting for a 3-foot artist to bring it to life; a play-station 
filled with popcorn and Fisher-Price people; and some toy 
trucks and cars, all looking like a scene from a movie in the 
making. 

“I like watching my children experience their lives,” she 
said. 

By being in business and fully licensed with CPR and 
first-aid training, Flanagan avoids some of the conflicts 
other stay-at-home moms encounter. As a fully-licensed 
day care provider, she doesn’t get calls from other mothers 
asking her to take their kids with no reciprocation. People 
call and set up appointments, and she is open on holidays 
like Columbus Day and Veterans Day, when other centers 
are closed. 

Although her youngest is only 11 months old, Flanagan 
is already planning her next business move. She hopes to 
open another business called Custom Child Care Business 
Forms, which will supply day-care providers with policies, 
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identify themselves as 
learning disabled as — 
early in the semester — 
as possible, especially _ 
if support services are 
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Home Grown Kids 


B. Whitmore photo 


PATRICIA FLANAGAN with son, Joe, 5 and daughter, Laura, 11 months, enjoy family time together 
at the end of a work day. Flanagan provides child care services for mothers who need occasional 
baby-sitting help so they can attend doctors’ and dentists’ appointments unencumbered by 


children. 


contracts and advertising. She said she might work on this 
new idea during the summer so that by the time her 
youngest is ready for kindergarten, she will have a career 
to fall back on. 

“I’m always thinking ahead,” she said. “I always want to 
know where I’m going and what’s coming up. I don’t want 
to find myself stuck in a dead-end job with no options.” 

She remembers working at NECC for five years in the 
division of continuing education. 

“I liked working at NECC,” she said. “But it was clerical 
and it wasn’t challenging. I knew I didn’t want to be there 
for the rest of my life.” 

She has run into few problems so far in this venture. She 
has strict policies and procedures that she constantly 
revises, and remembers only once when a parent called 
with a question. 

“The mother called and said she couldn’t get grass stains 
out of her daughter’s clothes,” she said. 

It was summer time and the baby had crawled on the 
grass. Flanagan states in her policies that children must 
wear play clothes. 

“This baby wore the most beautiful clothes,” Flanagan 
said. “I can’t stop a child from crawling. She can’t sit in a 
carriage all day. She has got to have experiences. That’s it.” 

She is picky about her clients and the children she takes 
into her care. She won’t allow the use of vulgar words, like 
“stupid” or “shut-up.” 

“We consider these bad words,” she said. 

She likes to develop the creative talents of the children 
who come to her home. She prefers them to use their 
imaginations and make things up rather than playing 
games with built-in rules. 
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“We build things out of Lincoln Logs,” she said. “We 
drape the kitchen chairs with a blanket, then we have a 
tent.” 

She is not at all worried about her house becoming 
messy. She has a game at the end of the day where all the 
kids take part in getting the house back:‘into shape, 

“It’s called relievo-tag and the kids love it,” she said. 


The kids have to pick up the toys and put them where 


they belong before she touches them with the vacuum. 

When she worked full-time as a day-care provider, she 
earned around $18,000 a year to supplement her family 
income, and now as a part-time provider she makes ap- 
proximately $10,000 per year. She plans to use the money 
to buy new furniture as soon as her children are older. 

She said she is willing to opt for a lesser career now so 
she is available for her children. 

“These kids are going to be adults someday and I want 
to make sure my kids become the best adults they can be,” 
she said. “I want to be with my kids and influence their 
lives,” 


“These kids are going to be 
adults someday, and I want to 
make sure my kids become the 


best adults they can be. I want to 
be with my kids and influence 
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their lives. 
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@ Don’t get cabin 
fever, come out 
and play this 
spring at NECC 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Staff Reporter 


Super Bowl madness are his- 

tory. There are at least two 
more months of “winter blahs,” 
income tax and mid-term exams 
to look forward to. What’s new 
and exciting? 

If you have musical talent, you 
can be a part of a rock band play- 
ing songs from groups such as 
Boston, the Allman Brothers or 
the Grateful Dead. 

If singing is more your style, 
you can be a part of a vocal group 
performing something other than 
Williams’ The Sweetest Days, or 
Boston’s Hitch a Ride. 

For those more dramatically 
inclined, you can dress in stiff 
lace-embellished period costumes 
and master a British accent while 
performing in an English Restora- 
tion comedy. 

All are available through 
NECC’s creative arts department. 
The music and choral club, headed 
by Professor Michael Finegold, has 
begun preparations for its spring 
concert, while the Top Notch Play- 
ers have begun auditions for the 
comedy, The Rivals under the direc- 
tion and supervision of Jim Murphy 
and Susan Sanders. 

Finegold seeks singers in all 
ranges to join the NECC chorus, 
which will sing along with the 
instrumental performance en- 
semble. He stressed the need for 
basses and tenors. 

“The chorus attracts more fe- 
males,” Finegold said. 

“It’s interesting that while most 
rock groups include male singers, 
they are reluctant to sing in a 
chorus which might be viewed as 
female activity,” he said. 

The choral club includes about 
30 people and performs off cam- 
pus at nursing homes during the 
holiday season and in concert at 
the college each semester with the 
instrumental ensemble. 

Finegold chooses a wide range 
of music, including classical, pop, 
jazz, rock and even a traditional 
spiritual piece. 

“I feel that students need to be 
exposed to serious classical mu- 
sic, which they do not normally 
hear in everyday life on radio and 
TV,” he said. 

Finegold wants students to see 
art in a different light as part ofa 
curriculum covering many areas 
of music appreciation. 

“I pick up a piece that is cultur- 
ally expanding and try to educate 
students’ tastes,” he said. 

“I use a textbook that includes 
an American composer, Emma 
Loudiemer. Some students just 
don’t like that music. They tend to 
prejudge music instead of keep- 
ing an open mind about the differ- 
ent styles that are out there. They 
need to have an open mind,” he 
said. 

But he indicated that some of 


“If a student doesn’t 
accept the work 
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seriously, he/she is 
asked to leave.” 
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the more experienced students 
who join have said that this is just 
what they wanted. 

Finegold is democratic in choos- 
ing different kinds of music to be 
heard and sung. He said students 
will bring in a rock piece that he 
hasn’t heard. 

“We all share,” he said. 

“Sometimes they enrich me. 
Many of my students have good 
taste. But a lot of the music today 
is intimidating. They have to learn 
to appreciate when something is 
vulgar and loud, and they eventu- 
ally come around.” 

At last year’s NECC perfor- 
mance ensemble holiday concert, 
22 students participated in the 
instrumentals, which included 
music by Bach.and Scarletti and a 
classical piece for clarinets. 

Brian Clark played piano and 
vocal selections were sung by Jo- 
seph Costa, Jason LaRocque and 
Sandy Paulsen. The concert was 
held in the library conference room 
and was attended by about 150. 

As part of the creative arts de- 
partment, the music department 
offers participation in chorus, in- 
strumental ensemble, music 
theory and music technology. 
Credit can be applied as part of the 
fine arts elective in the music op- 
tion. 

The instrumental ensemble 
offers the use of drums, guitars, 
saxophones, piano and other in- 
struments for students perform- 
ing in music productions or con- 
certs. 

“Music theory is the nuts and 
bolts of music,” Finegold said. “Stu- 
dents enjoy learning to read mu- 


sciy Seis 


Music technology teaches a stu- 
dent how to process sound in digi- 
tal form and how to record and 
change it to make new sounds, 
while composition teaches edit- 
ing using software. These pro- 
grams are especially valuable for 
students who choose a liberal arts 
curriculum or music majors who 
will learn the necessary funda- 
mentals. 

“It’s as advanced as any college 
tools being used by students to- 
day,” Finegold said. 

Students interested in the mu- 
sic program should contact 
Finegold at 374-5870. The chorus 
meets on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
between noon and 2 p.m. at Spurk 
Building. 

TOP NOTCH PLAYERS 

The Top Notch Players have 
been a part of NECC for approxi- 
mately 20 years. 

Susan Sanders has been head 
of the theatre group since the 
1980s and also supervises the tech- 
nical aspects of the shows while 
her husband/colleague, Jim 
Murphy, directs the productions. 

Atarecent informational meet- 
ing, students were briefed on the 
upcoming show, The Rivals, an En- 
glish Restoration comedy set in 
1660. 

Murphy explained the audition 
process to hopeful actors and ac- 
tresses who each read a scene 
from the play. He assured every- 
one that the reading did not nec- 
essarily lock an actor into a par- 
ticular part. 

Those not chosen for one of 
the 13 parts will be offered posi- 
tions for technical help (set de- 
sign, lighting, sound, costumes, 
scene changers, etc). 

Others will lend a spirit to the 
production by dressing in costume 
to greet the audience and serve as 
ushers. 

Murphy emphasized the com- 
mitment of time and energy that 
will be required for intense re- 


Arts & Entertainment 


The state of the arts 


hearsals, which continue during 
spring break through the six per- 
formances. Actors will also learn 
British and Irish accents with the 
aid of instructional tapes. 

“Doing a show is much more 
work than taking any other class,” 
he said. 

“Ifa student doesn’t accept the 
work seriously, he/she is asked to 
leave.” 

“During production I own you, 
body and soul,” the soft-spoken 
Murphy said with a smile. 

The small stage, set ina theatre 
containing only 75 seats, chal- 
lenges artistic ability and the stiff 
period costumes can inhibit nor- 
mal movement such as sitting or 
bending an elbow. 

“Each time I’m on a produc- 
tion, I’m expecting perfection,” 
Murphy said. 

“I demand a lot of time, energy 
and creativity from each part. If 
that commitment is made, an en- 
semble is created and we're doing 
the best we can. The reward is in 
realizing how much the hard work 
has paid off,” he said. 

“The highlight for me is when 
a scene ‘clicks’ to a student. That’s 
what it’s all about. Eventually, my 
role should become useless. Edu- 
cationally, on the learning hierar- 
chy, students have synthesized the 
information.” 

Sanders and Murphy agreed 
that their intention is not neces- 
sarily to train individuals to be- 
come professional actors, but to 
instill a sense of self-esteem, coop- 
eration and development of life- 
time skills. 

They are committed to nontra- 
ditional casting where any talented 
actor may play a role regardless of 
race, ethnicity or gender when a 
role allows for such a change. 

Both are deeply committed to 
each production, spending more 
than 700 combined hours select- 
ing scripts, constructing the set, 
supervising the technical aspects, 
directing the seven weeks of re- 
hearsals and the six performances. 

They also help students to pro- 
duce and direct their own one-act 
plays, which are presented in May. 
Students are required to submit a 
proposal for their productions 
early in February. 

The theatre company is proud 
of students Dave Charest andTwyla 
Heaney, who, together with their 
partners, were nominated to par- 
ticipate in the American College 
Theatre Festival Region 1 compe- 
tition in New England. 

The Irene Ryan acting awards 
presentation was held at Brandeis 
University, where competition in- 
cluded students from 24 other 
colleges, some of whom were the- 
ater majors from four-year schools. 

Ofthe 100 students nominated, 
the final nominees totalled 36. 
Charest made it to semifinalist, 
one of only three NECC students 
ever to have achieved that status. 
The requirement was to perform a 
scene and monologue within a 
five-minute limit. 

Heaney and Charest also per- 
formed in last fall’s production of 
Don Juan in Chicago and in last 
spring’s performance of Blythe 
Spirit, where Heaney played a 
ghost who came back to haunt her 
ex-husband and his girlfriend. 

“It was loads of fun,” said 
Heaney, who balances her full- 
time school schedule with a wait- 
ress job four nights a week. 

She said sacrifices have to be 
made when she cannot attend fam- 
ily functions or other social activi- 
ties. During the actual production 
of a show, she takes a leave from 
her job. 
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NECC CHORUS MEMBERS practice for upcoming events 


around campus. 


“People don’t realize that it 
involves a lot of work, but it’s also 
a lot of fun and there’s a lot to be 
learned” she said. “It looks good 
onaresume and alsoearns college 
credit.” 

The Rivals is a comedy that takes 
place during a period of extrava- 
gance and decadence in England’s 
theatres. 

The plot includes conflicts be- 
tween generations; forced mar- 
riages; wits vs. simpletons; as- 
sumed and mistaken identities; 
requited and unrequited love; and 
duels and intrigues. 

The invitation to audition was 
extended to staff, faculty, admin- 
istrators, alumni, trustees and 


students as part of what Murphy 
believes to be an educationally- 
valuable experience. 

“Students gain enrichment by 
working with older actors,” he 
said. 

He hopes to bring both together 
to put aside the mind set of “us” 
and “them.” 

“In a small way, it’s an oppor- 
tunity to cross that line and a 
wonderful way to have a good 
time,” he said. 

The Top Notch Theatre Com- 
pany is on the third floor of Spurk 
Building. 

Murphy and Sanders can be 
reached in their office in Spurk 
340 or at ext. 5865. 


Dance program 
open to everyone 


@ Students are 


urged to audition 
for Still Point 


By DIANNA KELLIHER 
Staff Reporter 


ECC’s spring dance pro- 
N gram offers students ofall 

levels a chance to explore 
the art of dance. 

This semester’s program has 
been set up differently compared 
to past years. Students in the dance 
program now have the option to 
perform in the show. 

The dance club is set up for 
anyone interested in fun, experi- 
ence and exercise. The club meets 
weekly on Mondays between 
11a.m.-1p.m.. The hours are used 
to study choreography and tech- 
nique. 

Auditions are set up for anyone 
interested in joining the Still Point 
Company. 

This will prepare students for 
future job requirements. Elaine 
Mawhinney, director of the dance 
program, welcomes all who are 
interested. 

“Everyone can dance,” she said. 

Mawhinney feels the classes are 
going well up to date. The enthu- 
siasm and commitment is over- 
whelming with the dancers. This 
will be the 23rd performance of 
the program. 

“The students are growing in 
all fronts and are active,” said 
Mawhinney. 

Jacqui Young, choreographer, 
is eagerly working side by side 
with the students. Their plan is to 
perform at the State House and 
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Dancers 
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STUDENTS AND their teach- 
ers get ready for this spring’s 
performance 


high schools. Presently, they are 
working on a piece for the spring 
concert, and two performances at 
the Lawrence campus that will 
possibly take place at the end of 
the month. 

Young has confidence in her 
students. She hopes that anyone 
who decides to come into the pro- 
gram will gain self-esteem and 
will feel that they belong. 

“There’s a connection with the 
instructors and students. There is 
no hierarchy, and the blend cre- 
ates a certain respect,” Young said. 

Plan to catch a glimpse of 
NECC’s dancers for their semester 
performance April 25, 26, and May 
2 and 3. 
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So, he is guilty? 


k, the juice has. been drunk, 
6) and the OJ case is over. He’s 

liable. (Are they sure this time?) 
So what are we going to talk about? 
Star Wars will do for starters, as its re- 
release was greeted by out of this 
world box-office réturns. 

If you’ve already seen the epic se- 
ries, you may be questioning the mo- 
tive behind a second run in theatres. 
Well, there’s the new footage. Jabba 
the Hut walks, er, moves, for the first 
time. As well as various other added 
scenes exciting only to the most die 
hard Star Wars fans. 

According to George Lucas, the 
biggest thrill is seeing the films on the 
big screen. When it’s presented with 
that kind of size and sound, the audi- 
ence is completely immersed in the 
story. 

Others have taken this idea to the 
next level. Reportedly, theaters in New 
York and Los Angeles will be outfitted 
with strobe lights and vibrational ma- 
chines. These frills will be used to 
enhance the sequel to Jurassic Park, 
Michael Crichton’s Lost World. The se- 
quel will feature few of the original 
characters, but rest assured, the dino- 
saurs will be back. 

Although more Jurassic mayhem 
may be tough to stomach, at least that 
storyline pertains to earth. 

Ever since The Arrival and Indepen- 
dence Day, aliens have been invading 
our theaters. Mars Attacked, but it didn’t 
do much damage. Grossing a mere 
$36.3 million, the film marks the first 
letdown from director Tim Burton. 

StarTrek, however, must have made 
a good impression with its first con- 
tact, grossing over $100 million. 

Unfortunately, that’s just the be- 
ginning. After the Star Wars trilogy 
has been re-released, the first three 
(of nine, the three cutrently in release 
are the middle three) episodes will be 
following suit without a definite dead- 
line. 

The sci-fi scene will be getting even 
hotter with Starship Troopers, a galactic 
battle flick with an advertising cam- 
paign that is probably more epic than 
the plot. Starship willattempt to rocket 
the unknown Casper Van Dien to the 
stars as the heroic lead. 

Don't look to the Sundance Film 
Festival to offer alternatives to the 
revitalized sci-fi scene. In previous 
years the festival, coordinated by Rob- 
ert Redford, has been responsible for 
the discovery of gems like Pulp Fiction 
(Quentin Tarantino) and Shine. 

This year, there were a variety of 
offerings, but no runaway favorites. 
Lost Highways looks like the only suc- 
cess. A David Lynch film starring 
Patricia Arquette, this one hardly 
needed the festival to gain notoriety. 

Alas, it’s impossible to determine 
who will curry our favor and our 
money next. 

In a country where the soundtrack 
to Romeo and Juliet can make more 
money than the movie itself, who 
knows? Look at the bright side, the 
Oscars are coming up and you can 
always go see the re-release of last 
year’s best picture. 


Arts stringers wanted 


ff Do you like 
movies, music 
and entertain- 
ment? Call us 
at ext. 3633 to 
learn how you 
can contribute 


to our arts section. 
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- Fools Rush In- This 
poor excuse for a 
movie should be seen 
only in the event of a 
Valentine’s Day emer- 
gency. Here’s the plot in a nutshell. Boy 
meets girl, boy marries girl, girl drives 
boy crazy. Skip it. 

Metro-Eddie Murphy flops in this for- 
mula action flick that attempts to cash 
in on the last of his Beverly Hills charm. 
Nonexistent suspense and weak charac- 
ter development leaves Murphy trying to 
save the film with one liners. No can do. 

First Strike-Jackie Chan is full of sur- 
prises as a Hong Kong cop who gets 
caught up in an international conspiracy. 
Chopsocky fans rejoice; Chan is still alive 
and kicking in America. 

Gridlock’d-Tupac Shakur and Tim Roth 
play two recovering drug-addicts. The 
late Shakur gives his first and last decent 
on-screen performance in this fair but 
not fabulous film. 

Dante’s Peak-Pierce Brosnan and Linda 
Hamilton are poised at the foot of an 
active volcano. Various obscure technol- 
ogy and many flying objects can’t be far 
behind, If you’ve seen Twister, just pic- 
ture the flying cow set against a back- 
drop of red hot lava and you can skip this 
one. 

The Pest-John Leguizamo is the pest in 
this concept comedy. A clever scam art- 
ist, the pest is a Miami Beach-based con 
man with a $50,000 hustle. There’s only 
one catch: he’s running for his life. If 
originality is all; then this one gets four 
stars, but plot and acting still count for 
something so... 

In Love and War- Chris O’Donnell plays 
a young Ernest Hemingway in the other 
major contender for Valentine’s Day au- 
diences. Resist the temptation! Down 
with O’Donnell; send him back to wear- 
ing green tights in a Batman sequel 
where he belongs. Read the book if you 
want to know this story. 

Jerry Maguire-A sappy romance flick 
that swept holiday crowds off their feet. 
Still playing ifyou missed it or want to be 
shown the money one more time. 
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56 HOURS. MAY . 
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YOU'VE BEEN A CRUEL 
WOMAN. MAKE UP FOR 
IT. HELP US OUT OF 
HERE,-AND LIVE. 


By SHAY SULLIVAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


€ hristopher Tolkien, J.R.R. 
Tolkien’s son, has edited the 
remainder of his father’s work 

to put together The Book of Lost Tales. 


left by Tolkien in his earlier writings. 

The Hobbit, the most famous of 
Tolkien’s published work, began an 
epic tale of good and evil that takes 
place in the mystical realm of middle 
earth. 

Hobbits and elves, orcs and wiz- 
ards, Tolkien’s adventure has them all. 
His books conjure up world’s, made 
complete with colorful customs and 
language’s founded solely by Tolkien's 
imagination. 

The Book of Lost Tales continues this 
proud tradition, and offers Tolkien fans 
fresh material that relates to the pre- 
vious tales. 

For example, the Tale of Tinuviel, 
mentioned briefly in The Fellowship of 
The Ring, is told in full for the first time. 

The text is punctuated by Christo- 
pher Tolkien’s commentary. He helps 
put the tales into perspective by giving 
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‘Lost Tales’ breath life into Tolkien 


The two part book fillsin the blanks - 


‘Tales and other adaptations by Chris- 
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lives ‘The Book of 
Lost Tales.’ 


brief introductions to each. Then, 
throughout the stories his comments 
at the bottom of the page clear up any - 
discrepancies. 

Whereas other’s might have tried 
to continue the saga, Christopher 
chose to organize the remainder of his 
father’s unpublished work. His com- 
mentaries provide valuable informa- 
tion, without interfering with the 
idea’s of the text. 

If you’ve never read The Hobbit, or 
any of the related works, then The Book 
of Lost Tales isn’t for you. 

For fans, however, The Book of Lost 


topher Tolkien are buried treasures 
and belong in your library. 


Music Singles 


U2: Discotech 


2 has coined the phrase Discotech to 
describe a cross between rock and 
disco. 

Their first song to be released from 
their new album goes by the same name, 
but fails to reinvent the categories of 
music. 

With a catchy chorus and a few chords 
set to a beat, what’s the difference be- 
tween Discotech and Zooropa? 

O.K., so it’s not the ’80s and Discotech 
isn’t rap, but U2 still rocks and this latest 
offering maintains their reputation. 


Nine Inch Nails: 
You're the perfect drug 


he soundtrack to David Lynch’s Lost 
Highways features Trent Reznor’s lat- 
est, You're the perfect drug. 

While maintaining the style that made 
them famous, NIN has changed the feel of 
this latest track just a little. The result is 
a kick ass jam with a beat that'll get you 
going in the morning. 

If the Natural Born Killers soundtrack, 
Reznor’s last foray into the movie scene, is 
any indication, Lost Highways will be a hit. 
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Successful book 


pushes ‘the Zone’ 


@ No Arnold, it’s 
not the ‘Twilight 
Zone’ 


By MARIE MCKONE 
Staff Reporter 


ating a high-carbohydrate, 
E low-protein, low-fat diet will 

make you fat, sluggish and 
put you at risk of heart disease, 
says former MIT scientist Barry 
Sears, who has written two suc- 
cessful books on his theory. 

In his first book, The Zone: A 
Dietary Roadmap, Sears says by con- 
suming 40 percent of your calo- 
ries as carbohydrates, 30 percent 
protein and 30 percent fat, your 
hormones will jump-start into a 
euphoric state of physical and 
mental health known as “The 
Zone.” 

“Why make life more difficult 
than it has to be; life is much more 
enjoyable in “The Zone’,” he says. 

According to Sears, by eating 
too many “bad carbs,” such as 
bread potatoes and bananas, 
makes the body creates “bad” 
eicosanoids (hormones). Sears says 
these can cause weight gain, dis- 
ease and mental illness. 

Once in “The Zone,” Sears feels 
you can reverse heart disease, treat 
cancer, AIDS, alcoholism, depres- 
sion and impotence. 

In Hollywood, Zone dinner par- 


ties have become popular with 
guests, including Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger, Dolly Parton and Steven 
Seagal. 

The Zone has sold over 1,000,000 
copies and remains on the New 
York Times best seller list after 42 
weeks. 

Mastering The Zone, Sears’ sec- 
ond book, is basically a user 
friendly version of The Zone. Since 
arriving in stores Dec. 29, 1996, 
Mastering the Zone has sold over 
400,000 copies and is now third on 
the New York Times best seller list. 

Regardless of its success, The 
Zone has mixed reviews. 

A Tufts University Diet & Nu- 
trition Special Report states,“the 
biggest problem is that The Zone- 
favorable diet contains no more 
than a small child’s ration of calo- 
ries.” Sears recommends eating 
between 800 and 1,200 calories 
per day. Some of his colleagues 
believe the low calorie intake alone 
dictates weight loss. 

If you are not a biochemist, 
Sears’ books can be quite confus- 
ing and difficult to understand. 
The books are also loaded with 
contradictions regarding calorie 
intake. 

None of Sears’ research has 
been proven or even published. 
The Zone is a diet, a strict eating 
plan and usually impossible for 
the average person to stick to. 


LUNCH 


1 cup shredded lettuce 
1/2 low-fat cottage cheese _ 
-. 2cupscelery, 


1j2cuptomato 
3/4 cup green pepper 
3 olives and 6 peanuts 


- Zone - favorable menu for a 125-pound woman 
] SNACK 7 
_ 1 0z. water packed 


1/3 


Spike Lee on 
black films 


CHITA, Kan. Film 
maker Spike Lee 
says he’s cau- 


tiously optimistic about the 
future of films by and about 
black people. 

During appearances at 
Wichita State University 
Thursday, Lee said there are 
more black film makers to- 
day, more acceptance of 
films focused on black cul- 
ture, and more opportunity 
to embrace a variety of 
themes and subject matters. 

But he says far too many 
people aren’t doing the right 
thing when it comes to black 
film making. Too often black 
characters are involved in 
“shoot-em-ups” in ghetto 
settings, Lee said. 

When movies like Set it 
Off-about black women rob- 
bing a bank-make $8.5 mil- 
lion in the first three days, 
Lee said, it gets “harder and 
harder and harder to make 
films outside of that genre.” 

And he said there is still 
not enough support for 
black films among theaters. 
Some don’t want to show 
black films, Lee said, and 
some even have been caught 
not issuing tickets to the 
movies, reducing their true 
box office performance. 

“It happened to Malcolm 
X. It happened to Waiting to 
Exhale,” he said. “It happened 
on a lot of African-Ameri- 
can films.” -AP 


d tuna 
tsp. mayonnaise 


Sure We Build Amazing Theme Parks, 
But We Also Build Amazing Resumes. 


As part of 
the Walt Disney 


World® College Program, 


you can do some pretty amazing things. 


e Learn from some of the top managers in the hospitality and entertainment industry. 
© Work behind the scenes at the world’s number one vacation destination. 
e Live with people from all over the world. 


The opportunities are priceless! And so is the experience. You must attend our 


Casting Session to be considered. Start building up that resume now. 


Ask our Representative about special opportunities for those students who speak Portuguese. 


INFO SESSION DATE: Friday, March 28 TIME: 12 noon 
LOCATION: Bentley Library, Conference Room C 
FOR MORE INFO, CONTACT: Jean Poth (508) 371-3624 


Also visit us at www.careermosaic.com/cm/wdw/wdw1.htm! 


(Dace P¥eney World Co. 


EOE © Drawing Creativity from Diversity 


OPEN HOUSE FOR 
TRANSFER 
STUDENTS 


Saturday, March 1, 1997 
8:30 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. 
2S : SIMMONS COLLEGE 
e Main College Building, 300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115 


Speak with representatives 
from academic departments 
and student services 

@ Tour campus 


Attend seminars with 
Simmons faculty 
Hear from current 
transfer students 


EDUCATING 
Women FoR 
Tomorrow's 
PROFESSIONS 


Please call 

(617) 521-2051 or 
(800) 345-8468 for 
more information 


Sponsored by the 

x Undergraduate Admission 
12. >=.Office and the Dorothea 
~. - Lynde Dix Scholars Program 

at Simmons College 


Please complete and mad the form if you would te more Inform2bon trom Simmons. 
2 I will atend Transter Views on March 1, 1997 

U [would like to reveive a pecliminary cstimate of transicr credits. 1 will mail my transcripts tw the Simmons Admission Office by February 25 
U I cannot attend; please send me information about transtcring to Simmons. 


=e <p a Be aS 


ADDRESS __ ary : a = State = 


PROPOSED DATE OF ENTRY: J FALL J SPRING 19 


ACADEMIC INTEREST eee = = = == 


__ DATES OF ATTENDANCE ___ 


NAME/LOCATION OF MOST RECENT SCHOOL ATTENDED __ ee — = -- 
Please check if yuu would like further information on any of these subjects: 
___ Graduate/professional school advising ___ Residence life 
Financial aid Multicultural community 
_____ Carcer services/internships ____ Other: SS 
What further contact would you like from Simmons College? 
Catalog Call from admission susff 
An application for admission —__ Call from a faculty member 


__ Individual pre-admission ad visin 
____ Academe: program(s): spexily 
Athictics: specify _ ie 


Call from a Simmons transter student 


Skies 


The NECC Observer has a new 
e-mail address. We want to hear 
from you. Send your letters, 
comments and questions to: 
observer @necc.mass.edu 
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Sports 


Knights lose heartbreaker 


@ Depleted squad 
continues to take 
its lumps 


By JACK SHIRLING 
Staff Reporter 


he undermanned men’s bas- 
ketball team has lost six of 
its first seven games since 
the spring semester started. Their 
one win came against Gateway 
(87-76) on January 26, in which 
Jelani Phillips and Elvin Maldonado 
combined for 61 of the Knights’ 87 
points. 

The Knights’ losses came at the 
hands of Hesser, 100-81, Bunker 
Hill, 82-75, Manchester, 96-94, 
Roxbury, 103-80, North Shore, 88- 
71 and Quinsigamond, 100-99 in 
triple overtime. Their record now 
stands 2-7 in conference games 
and 4-13 overall. 

The average margin of differ- 
ence in these games was 11.3. 
They held the lead at the half in 
three of the six games, not bad for 
a team that has just eight players. 

Led by the strong play of Phillips 
and Maldonado, who average 25.7 
and 22.7 points per game respec- 
tively, the Knights play as tough as 
any team around. 

Phillips is the seventh leading 
scorer in Division 3 and Maldonado 
is third in assists with 7.9 per 


Part-Time and Full-Time 
Career Opportunity: 


Ann and Hope 


Danvers, MA 01923 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 


Swing for the fences with UPS! 


Great Jobs °¢ 


Ann & Hope Has 
A Job For You! 
_ Immediate Openings _ 
We are oat See ne Tee positions: 

e Garden Shop - Fuli-Time and Part-Time 

© Cashiers - part-Time day and night 

¢ Floor Associates - Part-Time day and night 
e Loss Prevention Detectives- 


e Assistant DeparTMeNT Manager 
We also have positions available in both hardlines and softlines for 


individuals interested in a retailing career. One 
to two years experience in retailing preferred. 


For immediate consideration please stop a 
our store and complete and application today! 


159 Endicott St, Liberty Tree Mall 


Good Pay 


game. 

Scoring is not the issue, fresh 
legs and foul trouble are the root 
ofthe Knights’ problem. This team 
has a lot of guts. Coach Dick Steele 
sums it up well by saying, “This 
team has the heart of a lion and 
the only thing stopping us is the 
lack of personnel.” 

In the game against North 
Shore, the Knights lost the lead 
after the five minute mark of the 
first half. Missed opportunities in- 
side made it difficult, and by the 
10 minute mark, they found them- 
selves trailing by three. 

Phillips had a strong first half 
for the Knights, going hard to the 
hoop on several occasions and dis- 
playing some tough defense. With 
time winding down, the Seahawks’ 
Ric Hepburn found himself one on 
one with Phillips, who swatted his 
lay-up with authority. This led toa 
three point shot by Maldonado, 
closing the gap to seven with just 
under three minutes to play. 

The second half opened with 
the Knights controlling the ball. 
Five minutes into the final stanza, 
the Knights found themselves 
down by 11. 

Picking up the pace, Maldonado 
hit a lay-up with just under 10 
minutes to go and cut the lead to 
nine, the closest the Knights would 
get. 
The highlight of the game came 
with just under six minutes left 
when the Knights’ Maldonado and 


Ann& Hope 


e Tuition Reimbursement 


Bob Mitchell combined on a beau- 
tiful back door play. While bring- 
ing the ball up the right side, 
Maldonado spotted Mitchell posted 
up at the top of the Key. 

He dished off and cut around 
from right to left under the hoop. 
Mitchell eyed him and fired it right 
back with Maldonado finishing 
sweetly with a left-handed lay-up. 

For the Knights, Phillips and 
Maldonado finished with a game 
high of 28 points each. Mitchell 
chipped in with four points and 
was a presence under the boards 
battling tough for rebounds. 

The Quinsigamond game was a 
heartbreaker. The Knights trailed 
at the half by eight points. During 
the half, Steele talked to his club 
and told them, “We have to ex- 
ecute.” His club responded by open- 
ing the second half on an 8-0 run, 
tying the game at 51. 

‘Up by two points, Quinsig- 
amond was whistled for a techni- 
cal foul, placing Maldonado at the 
line for two shots to tie the game. 
Maldonado responded by nailing 
both of them, sending the game 
into overtime. 

With just under two minutes 
to go in the first overtime, 
Maldonado was whacked with his 
fifth foul, sending him to the 
bench. Instead of packing it in, 
Steele’s troops rallied again. 

George Rosario picked up for 
Maldonado by playing aggressive 
defense. 


For playoff tickets... 


New England Small College 
Conference Women’s 
Regional Basketball 
Tournament 


Northern Essex Community 
College 


Saturday, Feb. 22, 4&6 p.m. 
Sunday, Feb. 23, 1& 3 p.m. 
Students $1 
Adults $2 


(Free to students with NECC 
student I.D.) 


Door Prizes at Each Game 


For more information con- 
tact the athletic department 
at 374-3643 x-3820. 


Huddle up 


“He did what he had to do,” 
Steele said. “It was great to see 
him play so well. He played good 
solid defense.” 

The first overtime ended dead- 
locked at 93. : 

The Knights opened the second 
overtime with only five men. With 
two seconds left, David Diaz went 
to the line hoping to send the 
game to a third overtime. Hitting 
the first of two, the pressure 


J. Shirling photo 
NJCAA DIVISION IIP’S seventh leading scorer Jelani Phillips 
takes a breather, while Elvin Maldonado, David Diaz and 
George Rosario listen to coach Dick Steele’s instructions. 


mounted and the second shot 
rattled around the rim before fall- 
ing out. 

Northern Essex was paced by 
Phillips’ 41 points and Maldonado’s 
aoe 


Coach Steele praised his men 
saying, “I can’t ask any more of 


_ them - they played their hearts 


out. They left everything they had 
on the floor tonight.” 


: 


ae League Scoring : 


Player College 
Eric Moore Gateway 
Michael Ford Mt. Ida 
Bryan Moore Massasoit 
Clinton Harris Norwalk 
Alvin Young Mitchell 
Sam Addo Quinsigamond 
Jelani Phillips | NECC 

C. Dunstan Manchester 
*E. Maldonado NECC 

J. Dennis Gateway 


Games Points Average 


14 537 38.3 
17 494 29.1 
17 482 28.4 
7 195 27.8 
12 284 23.7 
49 449 23.6 
14 323 23.0 
re) 113 22.6 
14 316 22.5 
13 281 21.6 


* Denotes third in Div. 3 with 7.9 assists per game. 


Loaders/Unloaders: 


THESE ARE PERMANENT, PART-TIME POSITIONS 
We're looking for a year or better commitment 


You'll earn $8 to $9 an hour and receive great benefits including: 
Medical,” Dental, Vision, Paid Prescriptions, Paid Vacations, Paid 
Holidays and on selected shifts you'll receive up to $2,000 per semes- 
ter in Tu..on Reimbursement. Plus up to $700 attendance incentive 
and $200 employee referral program. 


Work one of the following shifts: « 1:00 to 5:30 p.m., 


COTOe Ones. 


TP pam fo 3 dsm. «© STO 8 chim: 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 Brick 
Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3400 or see your UPS 
Recruiter on campus (call for days and times), at the Haverhill 
D.E.T., 80 Merrimack St., Haverhill, MA, Mondays and Thurs- 
days 2 to 4 p.m. or at the Lawrence D.E.T., 160 Winthrop Ave., 
Lawrence, MA, Tuesday through Thursday 2 to 4 p.m. 


= 
Ups) United Parcel Service 


Private transportation is now available. 
Contact UPS at 508 / 441-3400 for updated 
bus schedules and other information. 


UPS is an Equal Opportunity Employer 


@ Coach eyes 
regionals as team 
closes out season 


By ERIC LANGLOIS 
Sports Editor 


he NECC women’s basket- 
T= team is red hot, cur- 

rently on a six-game win- 
ning streak, and ranked sixth in 
the country in the NSCAA rankings. 
The team has a good chance of 
making the regional tournament 
later this month. 

“We finished the first semester 
4-5; we are currently 10-5 with six 
games remaining,” said coach 
Mike Smith. “We are playing very 
good ball right now. If we win the 
next four games, and I feel we 
have a good chance to win those 
games, we will have a good chance 
of making the regional tourna- 
ment.” 

On Feb. 1, the Knights defeated 
Norwalk 85-71. Leading the way 
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Women shoot for tourney 


League leaders 


were Lynette Sbano, with 18 points, 
5 rebounds and 3 assists; Meghan 
Miller, with 17 points, 17 rebounds 
and 8 assists; Melanie Klier, with 
16 points, 11 rebounds; and two 
other players were in double fig- 
ures. The team shot 43 percent 
from the field and outrebounded 
Norwalk, 52-38. 


Pe od il ete dk 


G. Scione photos 
BASKETBALL PLAYERS Meghan Miller and Stacie Dion. 


On Jan. 27, the Knights beat 
CCRI 68-56. Leading the way were 
Sbano, with 18 points, 6 rebounds 
and 4 assists; Becki Ouellette, with 
17 points and 21 rebounds; and 
Miller, with 10 points and 9 re- 
bounds. The team shot 41 percent 
from the field and outrebounded 
CCRI 63-56. 


On Jan. 24, the Knights blew 
out Lesley 77-49. Leading the way 
were Emmy Paris, with 22 points, 
2 rebounds and 5 assists; Juana 
Montero, with 14 points, 10 re- 
bounds and 5 assists; Miller, with 
14 points, 10 rebounds and 3 as- 
sists; and Sbano, with 11 points, 3 
rebounds and 3 assists. The team 
shot 42 percent from the field, but 
were outrebounded 39-36. 

On Jan. 21, the Knights beat 
New Hampshire Tech 74-35. Lead- 
ing the way were Montero, with 
19 points and 10 rebounds; Sbano, 
with 14 points and 4 rebounds; 
Damaris Melendez and Ouellette 
each had 10 points. The team shot 
40 percent from the field and 
outrebounded NHITI 47-34. 

On Jan. 18, the Knights 
squeaked out a victory over 
Naugatuck 78-69. Leading the way 
were Miller, with 21 points and15 
rebounds; Dion, with 18 points 
and 3 assists; Ouellette with 15 
points and 14 rebounds; and Paris, 
with 13 points and 6 assists. 

The team shot 44 percent from 


the field and outrebounded 
Naugatuck 49-46. 

On Jan. 16, the Knights edged 
past UCAP 69-66. Leading the way 
were Ouellette, with 16 points and 
14 rebounds; Paris, with 13 points 
and 10 rebounds; Sbano, with 12 
points and 4 assists; and Kilier, 
with 10 points and 7 rebounds. 

The team shot a dismal 38 per- 


cent from the field, but 
outrebounded UCAP 61-49. 
The team is currently 


outscoring their opponents 67-56 
and outrebounding them 44-33. 

As of Jan. 30 the following 
Knights are ranked in the top 15in 
the country: 

Ouellette is 12th in the country 
in scoring with a 15.2 average and 
sixth in rebounding with a 10.3 
average. Miller is fourth in the 
country in rebounding with a 11.8 
average. Dion is first in the coun- 
try in assists with a 6.1 average. 

The NSCAA Women’s Regional 
Tournament is scheduled for Feb. 
22 and 23 at the NECC Sport & 
Fitness Center. 


New baseball coach looks to build competitive team 


@ Caravella hopes 
to develop fall 
program soon 


By ERIC LANGLOIS 
Sports Editor 


he athletic department 
43 hired a new baseball coach 
for the upcoming season. 
Mike Caravella from Milford, N.H. 
is the new coach. 
Caravella was an assistant 
coach at Tufts University and wel- 
comes the opportunity to be a 


head coach. Caravella 
brings a wealth of ex- 
perience with him. He 
helped guide Tufts to 
the ECAC Tournament 
championship last 
year, coached baseball 


dents and faculty that 
I have met have done 
a good job making me 
feel welcome.” 
Caravella is a 
health teacher for the 
North Middlesex 


at the Bay State Games, School District. He is 

and led North Middle- married and has three 

sex School District toa children. 

fifth place finish at the 5 “L..chose.. Mr, 

AAU (Amateur Athletic a Caravella because he 

Union) National Invi- MICHAEL was well qualified for 
CARAVELLA 


tational in Sarasota, 
Fla. 

“I am looking forward to anew 
experience at the junior college 
level,” Caravella said. “The stu- 


Women’s Stats 


Name Pts. 
Becki Ouellette 193 
Meghan Miller 191 
Emmy Paris 72 
Lynette Sbano 131 
Melanie Klier 109 
Juana Montero 111 
Stacie Dion Of 
Damaris Melendez 56 
Jeannie Tamayo 5 
ghost 47 
NECC 1008 
Opponents 840 


Rebs. Ass’ts PPG 
134 22 14.8 
171 24 13.6 
24 22 12.0 
48 29 10.1 
83 jf) 9.9 
96 25 7.9 
36 73 6.5 
35 16 4.0 
5 5 1.0 
26 0 47.0 
658 227 67.1 
494 56.0 


3-pts. FG- Sbano 8-34, Dion 7-20, Montero 2-7, Ouellette 6-14, Klier 1-4, 


Paris 13-35, ghost 1-5. 


At 
Northeastern 
University. 


ortheasterm University Bouvé College of Pharmacy 
Ne Health Sciences is proud to announce the 

opening of its undergraduate BS/MS degree pro- 
gram in Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology. The 
program features a 4-year cooperative education major in 
Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology, with an 
accelerated Master's degree option available to select stu- 
dents. This new educational offering provides an exciting 
complement to the College's existing MS programs in 
Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology. Our gradu- 
ate programs are fully accredited by ASHA, both academ- 
ically and clinically (ESB/PSB). 


Revide cheat pew 


For more information about undergraduate and/or 
graduate degree programs, please contact Judith 
Hammond, Department of Speech-Language 
Pathology and Audiology, Bouvé College of 
Pharmacy and Health Sciences, Northeastern 
University, 133 Forsyth Building, 360 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, MA 02115. (617) 373-3698. 


Applications are being accepted now for Fall ‘97 


admission. 


I Northeastern University 


cares 8 2 PP Re Pe eee ae ee A 


the position and I feel 
that he is an excep- 
tional candidate,” said Nita 
Lamborghini, athletic director. “He 
loves baseball and he loves to 


coach. If you can convey the posi- 
tive attitude to the players, you 
will have a winning program.” 

Caravella takes over a strong 
program which has made the play- 
offs five out of the last six years. 
The team was MCCAC Semi-Final- 
ists the last two years. 

“My goal is to add a fall pro- 
gram and travel for spring ball,” 
Caravella said. “I want to build off 
these kids to get people to come 
here through recruitment. 

“I want to build a competitive 
team and generate some interest 
in the program, so we can get 
people to attend the games. I want 
to try to get player attendance up 


so we can have a very strong and 
competitive program.” 

The baseball team will have a 
100-inning game Feb. 15 to raise 
money for a trip to Florida to play 
spring ball. A 100-inning game 
consists of a pitching machine 
and two teams of five players each. 

Caravella encourages every- 
body to witness a unique and cha- 
otic event. 

If interested in playing base- 
ball or for information on the 
upcoming fund-raiser, contact 
Caravella at 374-3822. 

The first baseball practice is 
Feb. 15 at the Sport and Fitness 
Center. 


Mlervinack College 


| We're 6 Iden J 


De Pavt of the Celebration! | 


——— 


Dun. 


MERRIMACK COLLEGE 1947-1997 


For transfer information, please contact: 


North Andover, Massachusetts 


ee a gS RT Oe RT Te OE Me ET 


Office of Admission 
Merrimack College 


508-837-5100 


ee ek ee 


ree eA ee ee ee 
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Published by the Student Activities Office 


t Pith It Today 


25 reasons to come 
to the Student Center 


and is considering you for the 
position of ambassador to 
Botswana, but they need your 
resume in the next hour. Fax it 
from Student Activities. 


1. You forgot your 
mother’s birthday 
which falls on the 
same day that 
tuition bills need 
to be paid. Pick up 
a greeting card at 
the bookstore - and get a 
stamp for it from the Student 
Activities office. 


21. You found that some fel- 
low students are interested in 
summer ice skating and want 
to do it as a group. If it is safe 
and legal - and still fun, why 
not start a club so other stu- 
dents with the same interests 
can join in too. It is a simple 
process, and the Student Ac- 
tivities staff or Student Senate 
will help you with the process. 


2. Your mother just kicked you 
out of the house because you 
didn’t get her a card for her 
birthday. Check the housing 
board in the Student Activities 
office for available apartments. 


3. It is your wife’s birthday and 22. You just spent the money 


you don’t for your grandmother's opera- 
have time to tion on books for the semester 
stop at and need a safe place to put 
WalMart to them between classes. Then 
pick her up a rent a locker from the Student 


Activities office. 
23. What do Mrs. Fields and 


sweater from 
the Kathie Lee 
Casual collec- 


: Moe have ir guimons There 
Hon, Ret hes a are are a lot of 
loons from the CUMMONS elmo: 


Student Sen- sii A) es 


aia Hion iietand the Office for Student with Dis- or rubbers from Student Health in Student Activities. You may be we are aa 
5 abilities to get a notetaker to Services. — able to sell you books for more sure of is 
4. One of your friends who is assist you with your class notes. than the bookstore will buy them that her 


deaf wants to join you and 
other Northern 
Essex students for 
a lecture on The 
Art of Kissing 


What! You broke your leg too! 
Then get a temporary disabled 
parking permit at the same time. 


9. Can't remember if the doctor 
said that you 


13. You just found out that your 
parents are giving you the prop- 
erty in Schenectady and you 
need to have the deed notarized. 
Bring your document to the No- 
tary in the Business office. 


back for, and still save other 
students money from what the 
bookstore would resell them for. 


18. Heath Bar, Milky Way, 
Nestles Crunch, Granola 


cookies and his subs are avail- 
able in the cafeteria. : 


24. President Gingrich in the 
year 2000? President Dole in 
1996? Could be! Who thought 


sponsored by the 


have VD or s F Bar...decision making doesn’t get we would be saying President 
aera Nee TB? The Stu- Uy ga ee ne ae roe any easier in college. The book- Clinton now? Register to vote 
et 58 a sae dent Health A Fie 2 ae afford it. Well that's Store staff can assist you in mak- (Massachusetts residents) in 
g P Services staff 5 % ing the right decision for that mid the Student Activities office. 
preter through Feeling : too bad. But if there is a confer- 
: the Services for ick can provide ence or special seminar in the afternoon snack And.greta 
: sic Bae § = : 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing of- you with in magazine to read during your 


New England region that will 
enhance your college life experi- 
ence, the Student Activities office 
may be able to provide you with 
some conference funding 
through the Student Develop- 
ment Program. 


formation and break at the same time. 
referrals for 
medical care. 
Runny nose, 
itchy eyes, headache, stomach 
ache, nagging cough (sounds like 
my ex-husband!) Get some 


medication from SHS. 


today? 


fice. 
19. Do you think nobody is lis- 
tening? If you complain about 
everything, you are probably 
right (and you would enjoy my 
mother-in-law). But if you have 
some legitimate issues or have 
some great ideas which you 
think could improve campus life, 
talk to your Student Senate rep- 
resentatives. 


5. Your husband didn’t enjoy 
the flamingo lawn 
ornaments you 
bought him for his 
birthday as much as 
he should have. 
Place a classified ad 
in the college news- 
paper - the Observer and sell it. 


25. Want your face on Mt. 
Rushmore with these other 
dudes? Pick up your nomina- 
tion papers for election to the 
Student Senate. It’s a start. 


15. You’re no Dan Quayle? 
Great! The Student Senate expe- 
rience could be for you. Intro- 
duce yourself to a new world of 
organizational leadership while 
meeting new friends and gaining 
some experience that will benefit 
you in your career and in your 
community. The Student Activi- 
ties staff can discuss how the 
experience is for you. 


10. Concerned that the geese 
poop in Kenoza Lake is affecting 
your drinking water? The 
MassPIRG representative can get 
you involved in encouraging 
stricter safeguards for Massachu- 
setts waters - and many other 
environmental issues. 


6. You are convinced that this 
is the year the Red Sox are 
going to win the World Series. 
Get your friends together and 
watch the games on the giant 
television screen in the Student 
Center Theater (schedule 
through the Student Activities 
office). 


A Student Activities Publication. 


20. The White House just called 


Find it in the Student Cente 


a Student Senate rice 
... Student Activities office 

... Student Activities office 

... Counseling office 

... NECC Observer 

... Student Activities office 

... Student Health Services 

... Student Activities office 

... Office for Students with Disabilities 

.. Student Activities office 

... MassPIRG 

... Student Activities office 

... Cafeteria 

... Student Activities office 

... Services for Deaf & Hard of Hearing Stu 
... dents 

AdvicePlacement office 

Student Activities office 


Balloons ...... 
Big Screen TV .... 
Bus passes, train schedules .. 
Career advise ..... 
Classified ads..... 
Clubs info., starting a club.. 
COMAOMS is. sceenesovteasers 
Conference funding.. 
Disabled Parking permit ..... 
Entertainment, programming 
Environmental action... 


11. Do you refuse to drive in the 
rain or snow, or even if there is 
rain or snow predicted for the 
next several days. You have two 
options. One, you could stop by 
the Counseling office to talk to 
the personal counselor about 
your fears, or you could stop by 
the Student Activities office to 
pick up bus or train schedules 
and purchase a monthly bus 
pass for the 


16. On any day at any time, you 
may find some exciting enter- 
tainment going on in the Student 
Center Lounge. From the New 
Nile Orchestra performing Ethio- 
pian song and dance to come- 
dian Rich Ceissler making you 
laugh till you wet your pants, 
from Aunt Suzie playing her 
spoons to The Nudes playing 
their tunes - it’s all here. And you 


7. Nobody can flip a burger like 
you, but you are really sick of 
the special sauce; it’s time for a 
new job. Check out the job 
listings in the Placement office 
- and get advice on preparing 
your resume at the same time! 
Maybe the switch from burgers 


Housing/Apartments for rent 
Interpreter ... 


Lockers iiciiti-ves.tocts re 


</ to busking isn’t really the best MVRTA. . Magazines, cards, snacks Bookstore ; 
éér change vou could Gani can be one of the students decid- Medical referrals... Student Health Services 

ae eae ye 3 ; 12. Need ing whether Aunt Suzie will be ——“Notary....... Business office 
Check this list of jobs in the ‘ ince Baaik in thi b Notetaker.. Office for Students with Disabilities 
greatest demand in the Coun- protection coming back again this year by Personal/crisis counseling .. ... Counseling office 
seling Office from the getting involved with the Stu- Poster printing ....... ... Student Activities office 

/ ; " it Register to vote . ... Student Activities office 

| A ee elements ? dent Program Committee. Resumes/Interniewing Skills . Counseling office 

_ 8. You just broke your writing Pick up an . Stamps Student Activities office 

P 17. Advertise your used text- 

arm on that day you skipped umbrella at : Student Se .. Student Activities or Student Senate office 


books on the Used Books board 


Transfer college i in ‘ormation . 
Used books for sale 


ek ok ok ok ok oe oe At the Haverhill campus x *& %& & KK KK 


... Counseling office 


the bookstore Student Activities office 


classes to go skiing. Stop by 


